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DEDICATION 


To Dr. W. F. RicHarpson 

True friend, able Minister of Christ’s 
Gospel, and highest type of Christian 
Manhood, faithful in all life’s relations, 
who has given himself with singular 
unselfishness to the wide interests of 
the Kingdom of God, and whom the 
Author has known and loved for more 
than two score years, this volume is 
affectionately dedicated. 


THE AUTHOR’S FOREWORD 


In the publication of these lectures now, though 
delivered before the present great world-war, and 
therefore not dealing directly with that now absorb- 
ing topic, the author and publishers are influenced 
by the conviction that the war must necessarily end 
sooner or later, and the interest in it will pass away, 
but these lectures treat those fundamental realities 
that will never lose their interest for thoughtful 
human beings. War cannot destroy, but will serve 
to enhance interest in them. 

The present war has emphasized the need of the 
religion taught by Jesus Christ and its place in the 
life of men as no other event in modern times; that 
it was the repudiation of the principles he taught 
in the Sermon on the Mount and the substitution 
therefor of the doctrine that might makes right that 
is responsible for this desolating war, and that the 
only permanent remedy for war is the recognition 
and practice of the religion which it is intended to 
set forth in this volume. 

When the author of these lectures received an invi- 
tation to deliver a series of lectures on Biblical sub- 
jects before the students of the Illinois State Uni- 
versity, and of the Normal Schools of the State, he 
at once determined to deal only with fundamental 
religious truths. As one grows older, and his re- 
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ligious experience is both deepened and widened, he 
finds his interest centering on the great eternal veri- 
ties which are most vitally related to human life and 
destiny. But especially would such themes seem to 
be most appropriate for presentation to the young 
who are pursuing their studies in State institutions 
where religion and the Bible form no part of the 
curricula. After seeking divine guidance in this 
matter there came to mind at once the subjects herein 
treated—Religion, Christ, The Bible, The Church, 
The Kingdom of God. The particular form in which 
these topics are stated—‘‘ Place of Religion,’’ ‘‘ Place 
of Christ,’’ ete.—is due to the conviction that while 
very few people deny the facts of Religion,—Christ, 
The Bible, The Church, The Kingdom of God, ete., 
very many, perhaps most of us, fail to give these fun- 
damental facts their rightful place in our thought 
and life. It is the purpose of these lectures to em- 
phasize the value of these great verities, and to indi- 
cate their relation to each other and their legitimate 
place in God’s plan of world-redemption, and in every 
normal human life. For these are not independent 
facts unrelated each to the other, but they sustain 
a very vital relation to each other, as component 
parts of God’s redemptive plan for mankind, In 
the treatment of these themes we have had in mind 
a much wider circle than the College students who 
originally heard them—a circle composed not simply 
of the young, but of that large and increasing class 
of men and women of all ages who are seeking a 
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better understanding of the subjects herein treated. 

The author dares not hope that he has accom- 
plished this great purpose in a manner satisfactory 
to all. He has not satisfied his own ideal; much less 
can he expect that more critical minds will not dis- 
cover manifest limitations, if not actual errors in the 
treatment of so great themes. The most that we have 
hoped for, both in the delivery of these lectures and 
in their publication in their present form is that they 
might correct some popular errors on the subjects 
treated, magnify the importance of these great 
spiritual realities, and so to give religion—man’s 
right relation to God—a larger and more vital place 
in the life of man. If we have herein contributed 
something to that worthy end—the purpose to which 
the author’s life has been devoted—we shall be 
abundantly satisfied. 

The author desires to express his thanks to min- 
isters and others who, having heard the lectures, 
have expressed their appreciation of them, and 
especially to his son, Dr. W. E. Garrison, who, in 
the midst of his engrossing duties as head master of 
the Claremont School for Boys, has taken time to 
carefully read the manuscript before its publica- 
tion, and to offer valuable suggestions. 

It only remains to commend this, the latest of 
our literary progeny, to the thoughtful considera- 
tion of its readers, and to the blessing of God, whose 
holy Cause on Earth it is intended to promote. 

J... G. 


INTRODUCTION 


In the ‘‘Place of Religion in the Life of Man’”’ the 
author has not only set forth the fundamental facts 
of the spiritual life in presenting conceptions and 
convictions about religion, Christ, the Bible, the 
Church and the Kingdom of God, but he has empha- 
sized the transcendent importance of their supreme 
place in human experience. 

It is a real contribution to religious thought and 
will tend to clear the atmosphere and reconcile ideas 
_ which hitherto have been thought to create antago- 
nism between science and theology. 

This is, therefore, a profitable book. It is written 
with chastened and subdued eloquence and has the 
charm and dynamie of great thoughts set forth in 
vital words that win assent and quicken the reader 
with purpose and enthusiasm. An unwavering 
optimism lights up all its pages and its philosophy 
is discovered in one of the almost casual sentences 
‘‘Let us take the longer and wider view.’’ 

We scarcely think of this book as a treatise. 
Rather it is the fruit of a long life, abundant in ex- 
perience of closet and altar and crowded with con- 
flicts which have tested the claims it so firmly urges. 

It is not the wheat of May, luxuriant with promise, 
washed in morning dew, but still undeveloped; it 
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is the gathered sheaves of the setting sun—golden 
with beauty and weighty with the grain grown ripe 
through storm and calm, and sunshine and cloud. 
Those well read in the books of the author, how- 
ever much they may admire the others, will be 
moved to say after reading the ‘‘Place of Religion 
in the Life of Man,’’ ‘‘He saved the best until the 
last.’’ 
B. A. ABBOTT. 


A PREFATORY NOTE 


The 1913 series of Bible Lectures at the University 
of Illinois upon the Thos. E. Bondurant Foundation, 
was delivered April 27th to May 2nd. The Trustees 
of the Fund, a committee of the Board of Trustees 
of Eureka College, had chosen Dr. J. H. Garrison, 
Editor Emeritus of The Christian-Evangelist, as lec- 
turer this year. The series of lectures was entitled, 
“‘The Place of Religion in the Life of Man.’’ The 
lecture titles were respectively—‘‘ Place of Religion 
in the Life of Man;”’ ‘‘Place of Christ in Religion;’’ 
‘“Place of the Bible in Christianity ;’’ ‘‘Place of the 
Church in Christ’s Plan ;’’ ‘‘ Place and Progress of the 
Kingdom of God.”’ 

Our interest had been roused to high pitch by the 
announcement of this most suggestive series; the task 
outlined by our lecturer boldly proposed to deal with 
problems whose discussion turned upon the most pro- 
foundly important factors of religious life, factors 
subjected to an exceedingly critical, but usually sin- 
cere scrutiny in a State University community. Dr. 
Garrison was in every way equal to the task. 

As these deeply significant themes were unfolded 
the consciousness grew that herein, marshaled in 
logical sequence, lie the vital things of revelation; as 
we stood face to face with these bold and simple 
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promontories of truth—Religion, Christ, The Bible, 
The Church, The Kingdom of God, we knew we were 
facing the supreme verities of life. 

In every way the lectures were the ripe expres- 
sion of wide experience and purposeful observation; 
they presented helpful interpretations of many of the 
delicate phases of modern thought as related to the 
vital elements of our religion, always constructive, 
and both scientific and Biblical. The ‘‘Old Truths’’ 
were restated in modern phrasing, and with conviec- 
tion and power. 

The plan of the Bondurant Foundation con- 
templates the publication, in book form, of these an- 
nual series of lectures. ‘‘The Place of Religion in 
the Life of Man’’ will be a worthy contribution to 
modern religious literature. 

STEPHEN E. FIsHER. 

Champaign, II. 
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PLACE OF RELIGION IN THE LIFE 
OF MAN 


The greatest fact in the universe is God. He is 
also the primal fact. ‘‘In the beginning—God.”’ 
The greatest act of God was not the creation of in- 
numerable material worlds, but the making of beings 
in his own mental and moral image. This fact re- 
lates man to God in a very peculiar and funda- 
mental way. God’s relation to man is as vital as the 
relation of the sun to the flower and to all vegetable 
life on the earth. ‘‘In him we live, and move, and 
have our being.’’ He is not far away from us, in 
some distant heaven, but is nearer than hands and 
feet, and closer than our own beating hearts. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously we have dealings with him 
every day. Religion has to do primarily with our 
relation to God, and then with our relation to our 
fellow-men. 

Can man, then, become indifferent to so vital a 
thing as religion? Alas! it is too true that many 
seem to be wholly indifferent to the existence of God 
on whom they are dependent for life and all its 
blessings, That is one of the strangest facts in this 
strange world. And yet, in most eases, is not this 
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indifference to God, and to moral obligations to him, 
more seeming than real? The love of pleasure, the 
enticements of sin, the pursuit of learning or fame, 
and absorption in business, often so occupy the mind 
as to leave little or no time for the consideration of 
these higher interests. In their thoughtful moments, 
most persons feel and recognize a deeper need than 
those to which they have given most attention. There 
is no subject that inspires such interest and enthu- 
siasm in men as religion, once its true nature is ex- 
plained and they are led to give it proper attention. 
It is this fact, together with the firm conviction that 
nothing but religion can satisfy the immortal hun- 
ger of the human soul, that has led to the prepara- 
tion of this series of lectures on some of the funda- 
mental aspects of religion. 

It was probably in an agnostic vein that Pope 
wrote: 


“‘Know then thyself; presume not God to sean; 
The proper study of mankind is Man.”’ 


In so far as Pope’s couplet intimates that we ean- 
not, with our limited knowledge, know God, it con- 
tradicts the World’s greatest Teacher, who said: 
‘‘And this is life eternal, to know God and Jesus 
Christ whom he hath sent.’’ But in so far as it pre- 
sents man as a proper study of mankind it is at least 
a half-truth, which, if lived up to, is likely to lead 
to the whole truth, namely: That man has a moral 
nature that allies him to God, and that to know man 
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in the higher reaches of his nature involves the 
knowledge of God and man’s relation to him. This 
relationship, with the duties growing out of it, is 
what we mean by religion. Undoubtedly any thor- 
ough study of man reveals a moral as well as a phys- 
ical constitution. This moral nature of man has its 
laws of health and growth, which are as intelligible 
and as easily understood as are the laws of his phys- 
ical nature. ‘‘Two things fill me with awe,’’ said 
Kant, ‘‘the starry heavens above me and the moral 
law within me.’’ While man’s body allies him to the 
earth and to the animal creation, and the moral law 
within declares his kinship to God and to the spiritual 
universe, yet man is a unit, and these two aspects of 
his being—the material and the spiritual—are so 
intimately related and correlated that they each in- 
fluence the other. And yet in any normal human 
being, the spirit is the master, the body the servant. 
Man is a soul possessing a body, not a body possess- 
ing asoul. To permit the possessor to be dominated 
by the thing possessed, the immaterial spirit by the 
material body, is such a perversion of the moral 
order as to doom man to impotency and ruin. 

If man, then, be something more than an animal; 
if he be a living soul, tabernacling temporarily in a 
material body; if a scientific analysis of his nature 
discovers a moral constitution which requires some- 
thing more and quite other than that which satisfies 
the needs of his body, or of his mind conceived as 
pure intellect; if the deepest intuitions of the heart 
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point upward to a moral order, and ery out for har- 
mony with such order, and with the moral Ruler 
of the Universe, whom such an order implies; then 
we have a rational basis for religion, and it is easy 
to see why man, as Sabatier has said, is ‘‘ineurably 
religious.’’ It is an essential part of our normal 
human nature. To be wholly without it is to be some- 
thing less than man. True, in many persons this 
religious nature is undeveloped, or submerged by 
pursuits that are purely material and sometimes in 
direct opposition to its requirements; but that is an 
abnormal condition of things from which the Father 
of our spirits is seeking to rescue men. 

It is fortunate that the proof of man’s moral and 
religious nature does not depend upon historical evi- 
dence, difficult of access and available only to 
scholars. Its essential proof lies in everyone’s con- 
sciousness. Every person capable of looking into his 
own heart, and interpreting its deepest yearnings 
and its noblest impulses, is conscious of a sense of 
moral obligation to do right as he understands the 
right, and to avoid what he knows to be wrong. If 
he fails to meet this moral obligation, he is conscious 
of a feeling of self-condemnation, of demerit, of guilt. 
He has, in that case, created a debt to the nature of 
things, to his better self, to God, which he can never 
cancel by any meritorious acts which he may per- 
form. His relief from this burden of guilt lies in 
repentance and forgiveness. But this is religion 
ministering to one of the profoundest and most uni- 
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versal of human needs; profound because it reaches 
to the center of man’s moral nature, and affects his 
life both here and hereafter; universal because ‘‘we 
have all sinned and come short of the glory of God,”’ 
which is perfect holiness. 

A modern writer has said, ‘‘Religion is an inter- 
pretation of the mystery of the world.’’ (George 
Hodges, in ‘‘Every Man’s Religion,’’ p. 36.) The 
sense of mystery and of awe which most of us feel 
in the presence of Nature’s sublimest manifesta- 
tions—what is that but the background of religion? 
Poets have tried to express this feeling, and perhaps 
no one has done so better than Wordsworth, who 
perceived a presence 


‘“Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.”’ 


The Psalms abound in this religious interpretation 
of the universe, of which the 19th is typical: 


“‘The heavens declare the glory of God, 
And the firmament showeth his handiwork,”’ ete. 


So, whether man looks within at his own nature, or 
looks out on the world in which he lives, if he have 
seeing eyes, he will discover evidences of a ‘‘Power 
not ourselves that makes for righteousness,’’ to use 
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Matthew Arnold’s phrase,—a Power that makes for 
righteousness through the transforming power of 
religion. 

What, then, is religion? Dr. Lyman Abbott has 
made popular Henry Scougal’s definition that 
it is ‘‘the life of God in the soul of man.’™* 
Dr. William Newton Clarke, in his ‘‘ Outline of Chris- 
tian Theology,’’ page 1, says: ‘‘Religion is the life 
of man in his superhuman relations; that is, in his re- 
lation to the Power that produced him, and the un- 
seen Being with whom he is capable of communion. 
[It also has to do with man’s relation to his fellow-men, 
and to human life in all its relationships. Author.] 
This unseen Being, this Authority, and this Power 
are one, in the good God and Father whom it is eter- 
nal lifeto know. . . . Religion is always the life 
and experience of man as a being who is dependent 
upon power, answerable to authority, and adapted to 
commune with unseen, spiritual reality.’’ Speaking 
of its universality the same author says: ‘‘ Religion is 
grounded in the constitution of men, for man pos- 
sesses a religious nature. That is to say, man is a 
dependent being related to a Power above him; a 
responsible being answerable to an Authority over 
him; and a spirit, adapted to acquaintance and fel- 
lowship with God. . . . It is accordant with 
man’s constitution that he should be appealing to 
an unseen Power, bowing to an unseen Authority, or 
seeking an invisible fellowship; or that he should 


*“The Life of God in the Soul of Man,” by Henry Scougal (1650- 
1678). Published about 1677. Reprinted in Aberdeen, Scotland, in 1892. 
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have a religion that combines all these forms of ac- 
tion. Religion is natural to man. Being naturai to 
man religion is universal among men. . . . Re- 
ligion is a function of the invisible and spiritual part 
of man; not of the visible and mortal part, but of 
that unseen part in which resides the ability to 
think, to feel and to will. It is especially a fune- 
tion of the heart, the affectional nature. Religious 
experience results in the development of the spiritual 
nature of man, bringing it to the highest quality in 
affection, aspiration and action. . . . Religion 
ineludes worship, trust and self-surrender, and finds 
expression in prayer, because it looks up to a higher 
power and seeks a higher fellowship. It includes 
morality, gives law to conduct and induces peni- 
tence and obedience, because it looks up to a higher 
authority. Faith and duty both lie in its domain. 
But the great vitalizing element that gives power to 
both faith and duty is the living God, with his per- 
sonality and character, and the possibility of hold- 
ing actual communion with him. The glory of re- 
ligion lies in the reality of the good God.’’ Prin- 
cipal Fairbairn in his ‘‘Philosophy of Religion,’’ 
page 200, says: ‘‘Religion is, subjectively, man’s 
consciousness of relation to supra-sensible Being; 
and, objectively, the beliefs, the customs, the rites 
and the institutions which express and incorporate 
this consciousness.’’? Again, the same author says, 
page 196: ‘‘Religion is so essential to man that he 
cannot escape from it. It besets him, penetrates, 
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holds him, even against his will. The proof of its 
necessity is the spontaneity of its existence.’”’ ‘‘If 
religion,’’ he says, ‘‘be so built into man as to be 
the heart of his being, it follows that the agencies 
which work most for its amelioration serve man in 
the highest possible degree,’’ pp. 187-8. Again, 
‘‘The thing that anthropology has made most certain 
is—that primitive religion is not the apotheosis of 
accident, the child of nightmare and imaginative 
terror, but the organizing idea of society, the force 
which holds the whole social system together, builds 
it up, and gies to it its character and unity.’’ p. 192. 
‘Religion remains thus, in all its forms and ages, 
a creative and architectonic force, a power all the 
more absolute that it is moral and intellectual, rather 
than material, economical, or military.’’ p. 193. St. 
James tells us that ‘‘pure religion and undefiled 
before our God and Father is this: to visit the father- 
less and widows in their affliction, and to keep one’s 
self unspotted from the world.’’ Jas. 1:27. The two 
dimensions of religion—the vertical and horizontal— 
as taught by Jesus, are here recognized. It will be 
understood that these great thinkers are not speak- 
ing of theology, which is related to religion as botany 
is to the life of plants, but of religion itself—the 
vital and fundamental thing in human life which 
theology seeks to explain. 

So far I have dwelt mainly on two points: first, 
that religion is not something abnormal, or foreign 
to man, but is an essential and universal part of hu- 
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man nature; second, that religion is the response 
which man’s moral nature makes to God as the moral 
Governor of the universe, that it originates in man’s 
spiritual nature, the crowning glory of man, and is 
the great creative force in the life of man, in social 
order, and in history. It follows from these truths 
that there ean be no real conflict between science 
and religion. Their spheres are different, though 
they touch each other at many points. They are mu- 
tually helpful. Each has its own peculiar facts, and 
those of religion are just as real as those of science. 
They are in a sense dependent on each other. Re- 
ligion needs the scientific method of dealing with its 
facts and phenomena, and science needs the percep- 
tion of a purpose in creation, and the spirit of rever- 
ence, which religion alone can give. If religion 
thrives only in the atmosphere of faith in a personal 
God, science, too, would soon halt in its progress 
without that firm reliance on the immutability and 
universality of God’s laws, which is close akin to 
faith. The unity of all the laws of the universe, 
which results from the unity of God, is alike a pos- 
tulate of faith and of science. Unscientific religion 
and irreligious science may quarrel with each other, 
but true religion and true science are co-workers in 
bringing men to a proper understanding of their rela- 
tion to God, and to a correct knowledge and use of 
the material world, the temporary abode of man. 
Religion,’ then, is not an interloper, a disturber of 
harmonies, an evanescent fashion in the changing life 
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of man, but the noblest expression of the moral and 
rational nature of man, seeking harmony with God, 
as the condition of its own highest development. 
What, then, shall we say is the place of religion 
in the life of man, in view of what has been said con- 
cerning its nature, its function, and its origin? Are 
we not forced to the conclusion by these incontro- 
vertible facts that religion, having to do with man’s 
highest nature, relating him rightly to God and to 
his fellow-men, and offering the only way by which 
man may come to his best, and realize the possibili- 
ties of his being, is the supreme interest in human 
life, and is entitled to the supreme place in his affec- 
tions, in his thought, and in his volition? I should be 
willing to submit this conclusion to the pragmatic 
test suggested by the greatest Teacher in the realm 
of religion, namely: ‘‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them.’’ Whatever does most to fit man for the duties 
of this life, molding his character after the highest 
ideals, and developing those qualities which make 
one most happy and useful here, and preparing him 
for the future existence—that should oceupy the 
first place in the life of man. Religion at its best, 
as taught and exemplified in the life of Jesus, is un- 
doubtedly the greatest transforming power in the 
world over character and conduct, and is also the 
source of the highest joy a human soul ean know. 
To apply this test, properly, we must compare the 
civilization of lands without this religion with those 
where it is most prevalent, and mark the contrast. 
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The sharpest contrasts, however, are seen on the 
mission fields between the lives of those cleansed 
and exalted by the religion taught by the mission- 
aries and those who are still in the bondage and 
degradation of idolatry. 

The relative importance of spiritual and material 
blessing is rightly stated by the incomparable 
Teacher and Prophet of Galilee, who said: ‘‘Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness and all 
these things’’—things to eat, drink and wear—‘‘ will 
be added unto you.’’ Right relation between man and 
- God is first in importance because it puts man in the 
best possible condition for securing and using those 
material blessings which are necessary to our human 
needs. It is through the knowledge of God, and 
obedience to his laws, that man comes to self-mastery, 
and to such mastery of the material world as to make 
it subserve not only his bodily wants but the higher 
ends of civilization. Out of this right relationship to 
God is born an optimism, a hopefulness and outlook 
on life, a buoyancy and joyousness of spirit, unknown 
to those who dwell in pagan darkness, or who, living 
in the light of our Christian civilization, reject those 
truths and that religion which have created our civ- 
ilization. Religion puts a song in the heart of hu- 
manity, opens the door of hope, gives a perspective 
to human life, dignifies labor, gives motive and cour- 
age for our struggles, paints a rainbow on the dark- 
est cloud, and, best of all, enables man to ‘‘lift him- 
self above himself’’ and to realize Tennyson’s wish: 
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‘‘O that a man would arise in me, 
That the man I am may cease to be!’’ 


This desire, which we all feel, to be something 
far better and nobler than we are now, is God- 
implanted, and is in itself the prophecy of some 
provision for the realization of that desire. This 
prophecy finds its fulfillment in the religion of Christ 
who himself furnishes the ideal, and the power by 
which we may attain unto it, which is the true and 
only satisfying goal of life. Yuan Shih-kai, the 
shrewd President of the Chinese Republic, told an 
American missionary for whom he had sent, that 
while Confucianism furnished excellent principles, 
they lacked the power which Christianity seemed to 
impart to Christians to practice these principles. 
This is indeed the glory of Christ’s religion, that it 
makes available the power to live the life which it 
imparts. ; 

The basal fact underlying all religion and all pos- 
sibility of. religious development, is man’s kinship 
with God. This yearning of the heart of man after 
God, in his best moments, and the constant seeking 
of man on the part of God, and the impossibility of 
either being satisfied without the other, has its only 
adequate explanation in the startling announcement 
made in Genesis, that ‘‘God created man in his own 
image, in the image of God created he him.’’ In 
the light of this truth it is not strange that man 
should seek after God, ‘‘if haply he might find him,’’ 
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nor that God should seek after his children and plan 
to rescue them from the consequences of their igno- 
rance and evil-doing. It is this likeness to God in 
his spiritual nature that makes man to hunger for 
God, for the living God, and to be dissatisfied with- 
out him. As St. Augustine said, ‘‘Our souls were 
made for Thee, O God, and are restless until they 
rest in Thee.’’ As the ocean shell, carried far inland, 
when put to the ear still murmurs of the sea, so the 
soul of man, created in God’s image, never wanders 
so far from God, but that in its still moments, it 
moans out its lamentation for God, though often 
without the conscious knowledge of what is the lost 
chord in its life-music, or what is the missing voice 
that can alone speak peace to its troubled waters. 

It is this fact of the divine image in man that 
heartens every teacher of true religion in his work of 
acquainting the soul with God. There is that in man, 
which, when reached with the truth about God, will 
respond to it. It is ‘‘deep calling unto deep’’—the 
voice of God finding his lost child and awaking 
longings to return to the Father’s house. Earth has 
no more pathetic scene to the eye of God, than its 
millions of human beings, made with a capacity for 
God and for all the high and beautiful things in God’s 
universe, seeking to satisfy their immortal hunger 
with material things, or with the unsatisfying pleas- 
ures of sin. 

Think of the greatness of man as implied in that 
marvelous phrase—‘‘in the image of God!’’ This 
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cannot mean less than that man’s spirit was created 
in the likeness of God, who is Spirit. That means 
that man in his intellectual, moral and volitional 
nature, is like God. Likeness does not mean equal- 
ity, but what limitless ranges of progress it opens 
to man! In his mental image, we ean ‘‘think God’s 
thoughts after him,’’ as Kepler finely said. We can 
discover and trace his laws in the material uni- 
verse, and use them for our benefit. God speaks to 
us in his word and in his works, and we can under- 
stand him because we are in his likeness, having his 
mental image. That man has God’s moral image is 
shown by the fact that man approves God’s moral 
law, even while he violates it. He is self-condemned 
for so doing. This would not be the case if man had a 
moral nature different from that of God. That would 
destroy man’s accountability. In God’s image mor- 
ally, man has capacity for knowing God. This fact 
made possible the incarnation, ‘‘God manifest in the 
flesh.’’ God could manifest his character in man if 
he be created in his moral image. What amazing 
possibilities of spiritual development are suggested 
by this fact! 

In his will, too, man is created in God’s image. God 
is free to choose, to decide, to act, and he gave to 
man the power to will, to choose, to act. True, man 
abused this moral freedom, and sin entered into the 
world; but better freedom with sin and the possi- 
bility of redemption than that man should be a mere 
machine. That God, foreseeing the consequences of 
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creating man a free moral agent, did, nevertheless, so 
create him, affords the strongest possible basis for an 
optimistic outlook as to the future of the race. 

It is of such a being, equipped with God-like pow- 
ers and capacities, that we are asking, what is the 
place of religion in his life? Is it not self-evident 
from these premises that religion is as vital to the life 
of man, in the higher ranges of his being, as the rain 
and sunshine are to the life and growth of seeds sown 
in the soil, and to the harvest which they are intended 
to produce? Is it not perfectly obvious to sober 
reason that if man came from the hand of God, who 
gave him his wonderful endowment of powers, he can 
accomplish his work in the world and realize his 
true destiny hereafter, only as he brings his life into 
harmony with God’s will and conforms to those laws 
which are written in his physical, mental and moral 
constitution? As order and harmony prevail 
throughout the solar system by each planet moving 
in its appointed orbit under the laws of attraction 
and gravitation, so harmony in the moral universe 
can prevail only as each individual merges his will 
into the divine will, so that God’s will shall be done 
on earth as it is in heaven. 

In view of this vital place of religion in the life of 
man it is pertinent to ask whether it holds the place 
it deserves in our colleges and higher institutions of 
learning, conceived as the right relation of man to 
God and to his fellow-man? 

What infinite possibilities of growth, of achieve- 
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ment, of perfection of one’s being, are thus opened up 
to man by coming into union with God, his life- 
source, whose declared purpose it is, through Christ, 
to ransom him from the dominion of sin, and clothe 
him with every grace and virtue, until he shall come 
into the full dignity and glory of a son of God! This 
is what the religion of Christ means, and surely its 
rightful place in the life of man is the first place— 
supreme, life-moulding, character-building, destiny- 
forming. 

‘““Now unto him who is able to guard you from 
stumbling, and to set you before the presence of his 
glory without blemish in exceeding joy, to the only 
God our Savior through Jesus Christ our Lord, be 
glory, majesty, dominion and power, before all tiie, 
and now, and forever more! Amen.”’ 


II 
PLACE OF CHRIST IN RELIGION 


In the preceding lecture religion was assigned the 
place of first importance in the life of man as a regu- 
lative principle of conduct, as a foree for molding 
character, and as the only solution of the mystery 
and meaning of human life. This is true of religion, 
however, only as religion is true to the nature of 
man and to the nature and will of God. Like every- 
thing else with which humanity has had to do, re- 
ligion has suffered from the corrupting influence 
of ignorance, and superstition. It has assumed many 
different forms, all of which perhaps have had some 
truth in them, but in the absence of divine revela- 
tion they have contained so much error, and have 
been based on such misconceptions of God’s char- 
acter and will, as to contribute often to man’s de- 
basement rather than to his elevation. Paul, the 
Christian philosopher and theologian of the first 
century, does not excuse these idolators, even 
though they had not the light of written revelation, 
declaring that ‘‘the invisible things of him since the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being per- 
ceived through the things that are made, even his 
everlasting power and divinity; that they may be 
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without excuse: because that, knowing God, they 
glorified him not as God, neither gave thanks; but 
became vain in their reasonings, and their senseless 
heart was darkened. Professing themselves to be 
wise, they became fools, and changed the glory of 
the incorruptible God for the likeness of an image 
of corruptible man, and of birds and of four-footed 
beasts, and creeping things.’’ Rom. 1:20-23. 

Paul does not mean that the religion he preached, 
the religion of Christ, could have been understood 
by ‘‘the things which are made,’’ but only that the 
grosser forms of idolatry were contrary to truths 
they might have perceived by the light of nature, 
a fact which in no sense militates against the abso- 
lute necessity of God’s revelation of himself in 
Christ in order to perfect religion. The refusal of 
these idolaters to be restrained by such truths as 
were open to them led them into all manner of 
gross abuses in their idol worship. Because they 
closed their eyes to the few beams of light that 
shone upon them, God gave them up to a darkened 
understanding and to the lusts of their hearts—an 
illustration of God’s retributive justice which has 
been operative through all human history. The 
individual soul, or the nation, that is heedless of 
the truth which God has made manifest to it, is as 
certain to suffer the consequences, as that the law 
of cause and effect has not been annulled. 

These prefatory observations prepare the way for 
dealing with the subject of Christ’s place in reli- 
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gion. It must be apparent, from what has already 
been said, that, since religion has to do with the re- 
lations between man and God and between man and 
man, a perfect religion, that is, one perfectly adapted 
to man’s needs, must be based on a_ perfect 
knowledge both of God and man. It was the task 
of the prophets of Israel in the times of the Old 
Testament, to purify religion from the grosser ele- 
ments and to give the people of Israel truer con- 
ceptions of God and of worship than those which 
then prevailed. Some of their loftiest conceptions 
of God and of worship anticipate the teaching of 
Jesus, but they predict a coming age when the king- 
dom of God shall be established on the earth, by the 
coming of One ‘‘ Whose name,”’ in the language of 
Isaiah, ‘‘shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
Mighty God, Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace,”’ 
of the ‘‘increase of whose government, and of peace, 
there shall be no end.’’ Isa. 9:6-7. It is a note- 
worthy fact that while the nations surrounding 
Israel, like Greece and Rome, had their Golden Age 
in the past, the Bible always points to the future for 
its Golden Age. It is the difference between the 
decadence of hope in a people whose situation is 
growing worse, and the vision of faith in a people 
who ean see infinite possibilities of good through 
union with God, by whose power all human ills may 
be remedied. John the Baptist, the last of the 
Jewish prophets, pointed out Jesus of Nazareth 
when he came, as the promised Messiah, ‘‘the Lamb 
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of God that taketh away the sin of the world.’’ He 
called on the people to repent, saying, ‘‘The king- 
dom of heaven is at hand.’’ When Jesus was bap- 
tized of John in the Jordan, the Holy Spirit, in the 
form of a dove, descended upon him, and his Fa- 
ther’s voice from the heavens acknowledged him 
as ‘‘My beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.’’ 

Here, then, at last, appeared in history, in the lat- 
ter half of the eighth century of the Roman period, 
at the beginning of the Christian era which his com- 
ing created, and in the land of Palestine in Syria, 
and under the reign of Tiberius, Emperor, and Pon- 
tius Pilate, the Roman procurator, under whose gov- 
ernorship he was crucified, the long-promised Mes- 
siah, Son of God, Son of Man, who for the first time 
gave a perfect revelation of God, and of Man, and 
established the Kingdom of whose inerease there 
is to be no end. His sinless life, his perfect teach- 
ing, his marvelous deeds, in a word, his extraordi- 
nary personality, so full of grace and truth, drew 
from his disciples who accompanied him and who 
knew him best, the confession, ‘‘Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God.’’ Jesus pronounced a 
blessing upon Simon Peter who had voiced this 
true estimate of his person and mission, which, the 
Master said, had been revealed to him ‘‘not by flesh 
and blood,’’ but by his Father in heaven. Having 
made this disclosure concerning himself, Jesus went 
forward to fulfill his Messianie vocation, and his 
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crucifixion and death, but he foresaw also his resur- 
rection from the dead on the third day. 

If he was to give the highest revelation of his 
Father’s love for man and open a way for the 
world’s redemption, he must needs give his life for 
the sins of the world. If he was to vindicate his 
claim for all time to be the Son of God, and the 
world’s Redeemer, he must conquer death and rise 
from the dead. This, too, was necessary that he 
might carry forward the work of the kingdom, and 
bring ‘‘life and immortality to light.’’ He made 
the sacrifice, and ‘‘became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross; wherefore,’’ the apostle con- 
tinues, ‘‘God highly exalted him and gave unto 
him the name which is above every name.’’ Phil. 2:4. 

Christ’s resurrection from the dead has been called 
the best attested fact of history, not simply because 
of the incontestible testimony of those who knew 
him best and saw him alive after his death and 
burial, but because of the history flowing out of that 
fact which continues to this day, and is the best ele- 
ment in our civilization. Christianity and the church 
have no possible explanation save in the fact of 
Christ’s resurrection. One cannot deny a great font- 
al or causal fact, like that of the resurrection of 
Jesus, without denying all the history that has its 
source in such fact. But to deny the Christian era 
and the transforming power of Christianity on hu- 
man society, would be like denying the sun and its 
effect on the earth. It would be like denying the 
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fact of the American revolution, in the face of the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, and 
the United States Government! 

This is the Christ, then, concerning whom we are 
asking, What is his place in religion? In other 
words, what should be the attitude toward him of 
those who recognize that religion holds an impor- 
tant place in the life of man, and who wish to make 
the most of themselves by an all-round development? 
It would be difficult to raise a more vital question 
especially for the young whose lives are yet before 
them. Such is the unique place which Christ oe- 
cupies in human history and in the divine pur- 
pose, that men’s characters and destinies are de- 
termined by their attitude toward him. Let us ask 
first, What is Christ’s relation to religion? 

In the first place, he is God’s chosen medium of 
revelation. He revealed God by what he was, by 
’ what he said, and by what he did. It pleased God 
that ‘‘in him should dwell all the fullness of the 
Godhead bodily.’’ Col. 2:9. He was ‘‘the efful- 
gence of his (God’s) glory, and the very image of 
his substanee.’’ Heb. 1:3. According to the Fourth 
gospel, Christ was in the beginning with God, and 
was God, and was the medium of creation as well 
as, later, of revelation; for ‘‘all things were made 
through him, and without him was not anything 
made that hath been made.’’ ‘‘In him was life; and 
the life was the light of men.’’ John 1:1-4. 

But in order that this light might shine more ef- 
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fectively on the paths of men, ‘‘the Word became 
flesh and dwelt among us.’’ God had a revelation 
of himself to make to men that could not be put 
into human speech, and so the Son of God became 
incarnate, that he might bring God closer to men, 
and in concrete form exhibit to the world the glory 
of the divine character, ‘‘full of grace and truth.’’ 
It is the life that is ‘‘the light of men.’?’ Human 
speech at best, is an imperfect vehicle of thought. 
Some things are too great, too sublime, or too beau- 
tiful to be adequately. described by the languages 
of men. Think of describing a rose to a person who 
had never seen one! How our description would be 
eclipsed by the reality! How much less could mere 
written or spoken words convey an adequate con- 
ception of God! 

The fatherhood of God was the heart of Christ’s 
revelation. No other truth ever brought to man- 
kind contains so much to hearten and help men to 
a better life. By no other word could Christ declare 
so effectively God’s feeling towards men, as by 
teaching us to call him ‘‘Father.’’ ‘‘When ye 
pray, say, ‘Our Father.’’’ When Philip, one of his 
apostles, said to him once, ‘‘Lord, show us the 
Father, and that will satisfy us,’’ he expressed one 
of the deepest needs of the human heart. It is not 
enough to know God as Creator, or as the Almighty, 
or as the Sovereign Ruler of the universe. These 
names do not bring him close enough to the human 
heart. Hence, Philip’s request to be shown the 
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Father. The reply of Jesus was, ‘‘Have I been so 
long a time with you, and dost thou not know me, 
Philip? He that hath seen me hath seen the Father; 
how sayest thou, then, Show us the Father?’’ It is 
as if he had said: ‘‘ Why, Philip, all through my min- 
istry I have been showing you the Father. When I 
fed the hungry multitudes, it was to show my 
Father’s sympathy with human need. When I 
opened the eyes of the blind, made the deaf to hear, 
healed the sick, raised the dead, forgave penitent 
sinners, it was that I might make you understand 
how God feels toward humanity.’’ The older theo- 
logians used to speak of the miracles of Christ as the 
mere credentials of his divinity or Godhood; but 
while they, of course, have evidential value, their 
primary purpose, no doubt, was to reveal the com- 
passionate heart of God toward our suffering hu- 
manity. By his condemnation of sin, in all its 
forms and by his own sinless life, Christ was show- 
ing us another side of his father’s character—his 
holiness and justice. 

This knowledge of God’s character and of his 
attitude toward men, being fundamental to all true 
religion, it will be seen what relation the Christ sus- 
tains to it. He is the Author of religion, objee- 
tively considered, in its only perfect and universal 
form, known as Christianity, which is today win- 
ning such mighty conquests in all lands, and which 
is the glory and the chief formative and creative 
force in our own civilization. It is the universal 
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religion, because it alone provides for the universal 
and enduring needs of mankind. Universal because 
Christ is its Alpha and Omega—its beginning, its 
end, and he is Universal Savior. 

Christ was also the revealer of man to men. He 
was the ideal man. He gave a new standard to man- 
hood. His life was a revelation of the undreamed-of 
possibilities in human nature. How mean and un- 
worthy a conception of the value of man, the aver- 
age man, prevailed in the Roman world! How cheap 
a thing was the life of a common man! Then ap- 
peared upon the scene One who was born of poor 
parentage, born in a stable, reared in the mean vil- 
lage of Nazareth, contemptuously referred to as 
‘‘the ecarpenter’s son,’’ himself also a carpenter, who 
at the age of about thirty dedicated himself to his 
divine vocation by his baptism at the hands of John, 
and in the brief space of three and a half years of 
his personal ministry, lived such a life, manifested 
such transcendent wisdom, performed such mighty 
deeds, formed such world-wide plans for human 
good, radiated such love and beauty of character, 
died so tragic a death, and won such a victory over 
the grave, as to have filled all succeeding ages with 
his fame, and to have lifted humanity to a new con- 
ception of its dignity, its value and its rights. Born 
among the lowliest of the lowly, and rising to be 
the mightiest of the mighty, he has demonstrated 
what a divine thing human nature is, how sacred 
is human life, and has brought the whole race into 
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new standing in the universe. Since Christ has 
worn our human nature and glorified it in the sight 
of all intelligences, to be a man—a brother to the 
Lord Jesus—with the possibility of attaining like- 
ness to his character, is a distinction which only the 
foolish or profane can despise. 

It is related of Mr. Rothschild that a friend of 
his once visited him to request a loan to help him 
out of a sudden emergency. The great financier 
told him he was not loaning money at the time, but 
proposed a walk with him down one of the financial 
thoroughfares of London. On his return he dis- 
missed his friend with the remark, ‘‘Now you ean 
get all the money you need in London.’’ As soon 
as it was known by the London bankers that this 
man was a friend of the Rothschilds, and had been 
seen walking through the streets of London arm in 
arm with the head of the great firm, that fact 
brought him into financial credit with the monetary 
world, and they were ready to loan him all the 
money he wished. So, when our poor humanity was 
morally bankrupt, Jesus Christ took our nature, 
and, walking arm in arm with us along the dusty 
ways of toil and suffering, has brought man into 
credit in the sight of angels, principalities and pow- 
ers. It is this new dignity that, since Christ, attaches 
to man, as man, which has given birth to true 
democracy, emphasized the rights of man, over- 
turned hoary dynasties, re-written constitutions 
and laws safe-guarding human welfare, and is be- 
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hind all the social movements of our time that are 
seeking to bring about a better environment and 
more favorable conditions for human development. 

Christ also boldly claimed, and history has fully 
validated his claim, to be ‘‘the light of the world”’ 
on the high problems of faith, duty and destiny. ‘‘I 
am the way, and the truth, and the life,’’ he said, 
‘and no man cometh unto the Father, but by me.’’ 
John 14:6. He does not invite poor, sin-burdened 
humanity to some system of ethics or theology, but 
to himself, saying, ‘‘Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.’’ 
Matt. 11:28. Rest from what? From the burden of 
guilt ; from the soul-weariness which comes from fear, 
distrust and anxious forebodings about the future; 
the rest which means peace with God and one’s 
fellow-men. His religion is pre-eminently a personal 
religion. It is, first of all, a matter of the indi- 
vidual’s personal relation to him, and secondarily 
his relation to other persons. 

In addition to these truths, the fact that Christ 
voluntarily laid down his life for the sins of the 
world—the just dying for the unjust, that he 
might bring us to God—makes his claim upon our 
love and obedience the more imperative. The cross 
is the magnetic power of the gospel. ‘‘And I, if I 
be lifted up from the earth,’’ said Jesus, ‘‘ will draw 
all men unto myself.’’ John 12:32. Why should 
he be crucified? Lowell well summarizes history 
in his lines: 
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“Truth forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne; 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, 
For behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadows 
Keeping watch above his own.’’ 


Jesus was crucified because his ideals of God and 
man antagonized those of his generation. Christ, 
then, is the Revealer of God and man; the Redeemer 
of mankind; the light of the world, and the only 
way of access to the Father. 

What, then, shall we say of the place of Jesus 
Christ in religion? Three things, at least, may be 
said of it in view of the foregoing considerations: 

1. It is central. He is to the Christian system 
what the sun is to the solar system. We learn of 
God the Father, of the Holy Spirit, of sin and salva- 
tion, of our duties to God and to man, and of man’s 
final destiny through Christ. He is the object of 
faith—the creed of Christianity. He is the founda- 
tion of the church other than which no man can 
lay. 1 Cor. 3:11. He does not belong out on the 
circumference of religious truths along with more 
or less speculative dogmas or subordinate truths but 
in the very heart and center of religious thought 
and life. Mighty results await the putting of Christ 
actually in the center of our theology, our ecclesi- 
ology and of all our religious life. Among these are 
Christian unity and the Christianization of the world. 
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2. It is supreme. Jesus Christ has no rival in the 
domain of religion. All authority in heaven and on 
earth has been given unto him. Matt. 28:18. What 
he teaches, it is highest wisdom to accept. What 
he commands, it is highest wisdom to obey. Where 
he leads, it is always safe to follow. What he was, 
is life’s supreme goal for us. Not all the philoso- 
phers, scientists and metaphysicians in the world, 
contravening an authentic statement of Christ in the 
realm of morals and religion, should have a feather’s 
weight, however competent they may be in their own 
spheres. He shares his kingship with no other. 
Those who follow not him ‘‘abide in darkness,’’ as 
relates to the spiritual realm in which he is Master. 

3. It is final. Christ is to have no successor. His 
program reaches to the end.of time. His kingdom 
is an everlasting kingdom. So far from having out- 
grown Christ the world has not yet advanced far 
enough in spiritual wisdom to fully comprehend or 
appreciate him. He is rising steadily toward the 
zenith of his power and is exerting an ever-widening 
influence over the life of the world. There are in 
him yet unexplored treasures of wisdom, of truth, 
of grace, of power, of life, awaiting the use of his 
followers as they shall advance, under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, through the unborn millenniums 
of the future. Men change, but ‘‘Christ is the same, 
yesterday and today, yea, and forever.’’ Heb. 
13:8. 

These considerations justify us in affirming and 
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holding to, the centrality, the supremacy, and the 
finality of Jesus Christ in theology, and in the sphere 
of that religion of whose faith and life he is both 
the Author and Perfecter. Heb. 12:2. 

Generations of men will come and go. New theol- 
ogies will become old and vanish away. Philosophies 
will have their vogue, and give place to others. Our 
little systems will have their day and cease to be. 
Institutions will change their form and use. Cus- 
toms will stale, and ancient good become uncouth. 
But Jesus Christ—the magnetic Christ of Calvary— 
will abide, and lead the race onward through ever- 
brightening millenniums, to that ‘‘one far-off divine 
event towards which the whole creation moves’’— 
a redeemed world, a glorified humanity. 


Ill 


PLACE OF THE BIBLE IN 
CHRISTIANITY 


Christianity is an historical religion. Jesus Christ 
had a definite place in history. He himself was 
the greatest fact of history. His coming was not 
without prophetic intimations. In the Hebrew race, 
from which he sprang, there was a line of prophets 
who foretold the advent of a king and kingdom, 
which had its fulfillment in the coming of Christ 
and the establishment of his kingdom. Luke re- 
ports Jesus himself as saying after his crucifixion, 
burial and resurrection: ‘‘These are my words 
which I spake unto you while I was yet with you, 
that all things must needs be fulfilled, which are 
written in the law of Moses, and the prophets and 


the psalms, concerning me.’’ Luke 24:44. He 
also said to the Jews who were rejecting him, ‘‘ Ye 
search the Scriptures; . . . and these are they 


that bear witness of me.’’ John 5:39. ‘‘If ye be- 
lieved Moses, ye would believe me, for he wrote of 
me.’’ John 5:46. The New Testament is wholly 
occupied with the memoirs of Christ, in the four 
gospels, and with the literature growing out of the 
establishment of the church, and its growth and 
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edification. The Bible is therefore, in the main, 
the literary record of that divine movement in the 
world known as Christianity, which had its adumbra- 
tions in the Old Testament, but which came to actual 
birth with the completion of Christ’s mission in the 
world. It is the history of God’s redeeming love, 
culminating in Christ’s mission and the establishment 
of the church. 

These facts indicate how vitally the Bible is related 
to Christ and to Christianity. The question has been 
raised, ‘‘Does the Bible give us Christ, or does Christ 
give us the Bible?’’ Dr. W. N. Clarke thus dis- 
poses of the question: ‘‘Christ gives us the Bible. 
The Old Testament came into existence because of 
the revelation that was preparatory to Christ, and 
the New because of Christ himself. If there had 
been no Christ, there would have been no Christian 
Bible; if there were no Bible, Christ would still be 
what he is, and men could be saved by him. He 
was effectively at work among men before the New 
Testament was written to show him forth, and 
out of his effective saving work the New Testament 
itself proceeded. Christ, who is indispensable to 
Christianity, gives us the Bible, which is of inesti- 
mable value to Christianity ; or, Christ, who is Chris- 
tianity, gives us the Bible, which teaches us Chris- 
tianity. Yet this very statement implies that in an- 
other sense the Bible gives us Christ. It informs us 
concerning him. It was written and preserved that 
we might know him, and God through him. It is 
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his servant, and we owe to it our most effective 
knowledge respecting his historical reality and sig- 
nificance. Only in this character is the Bible rightly 
understood.’’ (Outline of Christian Theology, p. 21.) 

With this last statement concerning the purpose 
of the Bible agree the words of Jesus to his Jewish 
opposers referred to above: ‘‘Ye search the Scrip- 
tures, because ye think that in them ye have eternal 
life; and these are they which bear witness of me; 
and ye will not come to me, that ye may have life.’’ 
John 5:39, 40. Here was a clear case of a misunder- 
standing of the purpose of the Seriptures and a cor- 
responding misuse of them. The Jews thought they 
would find eternal life in the Scriptures themselves, 
whereas they were written to testify of One who 
alone could give life eternal, and him they rejected. 
The Scriptures are not the goal, but the way to the 
goal. ‘‘Ye will not come to me, that ye may have 
eternal life,’’ said Jesus. There may, then, be a 
species of Bibliolatry, which, while paying homage 
to the letter of the Scriptures, wholly misconceives 
its spirit and message, and practically rejects Christ. 
Paul said of the law that it was our ‘‘tutor to bring 
us to Christ,’’ (Gal. 3:24) and in a sense the same 
may be said of all Scriptures, the purpose of which 
is to lead us to Christ, and to aid in building us up 
in him. But if we miss him, and fail to surrender 
our lives to his leadership, then the Scriptures have 
failed of their purpose, so far as we are concerned. 

But what a magnificent function is thus assigned 
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the Bible to be the guide and tutor to lead men 
to Christ—the world’s Greatest Teacher and only 
Redeemer! No wonder we speak of it as ‘‘the sacred 
writings,’’ concerning which Paul declares that they 
are ‘‘able to make us wise unto salvation through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus.’’ ‘‘Every Seripture 
inspired of God,’’ he declares, ‘‘is profitable for 
teaching, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
which is in righteousness; that the man of God may 
be complete, furnished completely unto every good 
work.’’ 2 Tim. 3:15-17. For this reason the Bible 
is recognized by all Protestants, in theory at least, 
as the only authoritative rule of faith and practice. 
Every religious reform that has come to the church, 
throughout its history, has been brought about by 
an appeal to the Scriptures as the standard of faith 
and duty. This fact alone illustrates their function, 
and their inestimable value to Christianity. 

It has been the faith of the church from the be- 
ginning that the Bible has an inspiration peculiar to 
itself. Its majesty of style; its progressive unfold- 
ing of God’s purpose and plan through the ages; 
its essential unity, though made up of many books 
by many different writers, covering a long period 
of time; its moral and religious aim; its record of 
promises fulfilled in Christ which were made cen- 
turies before to Abraham, and to his sons; its lofty 
spiritual teaching in the prophets and the psalms; 
its condemnation of sin, whether in kings, or peas- 
ants; its wise omissions; the marvelous portrayal of 
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Christ in the four gospels with a simplicity and 
sublimity of style and a consummate art, unparal- 
leled in the world’s literature ; the deep spiritual tone 
and insight of the apostolic writings—all this has 
produced the conviction that these writers were 
“‘moved by the Holy Spirit,’’ and that God was using 
these human instrumentalities for conveying his 
will to men. 

Nor need we be perplexed about whether the 
writings of these men are inspired, or the writers. No 
doubt the inspiration is primarily of the writers for 
‘‘holy men of old spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Spirit,’’ but in proportion as they were in- 
spired, their writings would partake of their in- 
spiration. Mr. Moody said he knew the Bible was 
inspired because it inspired him. Coleridge be- 
lieved in its inspiration because it ‘‘found him”’ at 
greater depths of his being than any other writings. 
Most people believe it is God-breathed because of its 
contents, and because there is a heavenly flavor 
about it which is found in no other book. 

That there is also a human element in the Bible 
ought not to disturb us any more than the human 
element in the life of the divine Son of God. So far 
from being offended at this latter fact, we have 
come to feel that Christ is nearer and dearer to us 
because he shared our humanity, and like us was 
subject to such human limitations as hunger, 
weariness, sorrow, and all that is involved in his 
self-emptying, when he ‘‘took the form of a servant 
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and was found in fashion as a man.’’ We shall 
probably all come to see after awhile that the Bible, 
written by men of like passions as ourselves, who 
shared in the limitations of their age, and yet con- 
veyed their God-given messages in their own pecu- 
liar way, with the illumination and guidance of God’s 
spirit, is better adapted to the purpose for which it — 
was written than if it had been handed down from 
heaven direct without any human agency. It is not 
worth while to dispute about our theories of inspira- 
tion if we agree in the fact of inspiration to such a 
degree as to make us willing to make the Bible the 
rule of our faith and conduct. 

It must be remembered, however, that God’s reve- 
lation to men was made not so much in writing as in 
action. It was what God did to Israel in ancient 
times, as in their deliverance from Egypt, and from 
their enemies round about them, that made God known 
to them. The record of these revelations was made 
afterwards. So when Christ came into the world 
his revelation was in what he was, what he did, 
what he taught, the literary record of which was 
made several years afterwards by his disciples. 
when they had received the Holy Spirit. The reve- 
lation was made some time before the New Testa- 
ment was written, and was made in life, not in 
writing. Revelation thus precedes, and is the basis 
of all Scripture. 

There are many questions of interest about the 
Bible for the investigation of scholars, such as the 
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dates and authorship of certain books of the Bible, 
the circumstances under which they were written, 
or their historic setting. A distinguished theologian 
and reformer, at the beginning of the last century, 
Alexander Campbell, said that in order to under- 
stand properly any of the Biblical writings we 
should ask such questions as, ‘‘ Who was the author? 
When was it written? To whom was it written? 
For what purpose was it written?’’ This kind of 
literary and historical investigation of the books 
of the Bible has in later times come to be known as 
‘‘higher criticism’’—a name which has helped per- 
haps to create popular prejudice against it. The 
chief cause of opposition to such criticism, however, 
has been the fact that negative or destructive critics 
have used the methods and name of higher criticism 
to discredit the value and authority of the Scrip- 
tures. Happily, however, the panic which was felt 
for awhile because of this fact is passing away, and 
intelligent believers now discriminate between the 
radical and destructive school of critics, and that 
reverent scholarship which is simply seeking to un- 
derstand the facts concerning these sacred writings. 
Nor can any one rationally deny the need or the 
legitimacy of such criticism. Truth has nothing to 
fear from honest investigation. So far from the 
Bible having been destroyed or discredited by the 
fires of criticism to which it has been subjected, it 
shines today with greater lustre than ever before, 
and is being studied by more people, at the present 
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time, for the sake of its moral and religious instrue- 
tion than in any previous age of the world. If eriti- 
cism has destroyed some false theories of the Bible 
which would not stand the light of investigation, it 
has thereby made it more secure against the assaults 
of its enemies. Besides that, it has utterly dis- 
eredited and overthrown certain theories about the 
Bible which its enemies were using against it. The 
Tubingen School of Criticism is a good example. 
The Bible has far more to fear from those who pro- 
fess to believe it, and do not practice its teaching, 
than from its professed enemies. 

Here are a few fundamental and primary truths 
about the Bible which we have found helpful in re- 
moving prejudice against legitimate Biblical criti- 
cism, and in opening the way to the modern view of 
the Bible as held by evangelical scholars: 

(1) The Bible was not given to teach science. 
Its specialty is religion. It deals with God and the 
history of redemption. It tells us that God created 
the heavens and the earth, but leaves it to science to 
find out, as far as it ean, when they came into being, 
through what processes matter has passed in as- 
suming its present forms, and the laws governing 
these processes. There can be no conflict therefore 
between Genesis and geology, nor between faith and 
science, as their materials lie on different planes, and 
they oceupy different spheres. 

(2) The Bible contains a progressive revelation of 
God and his will. That is, it follows the pedagogical 
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method, and, beginning with the A. B. C. of religion, 
advances to the complete revelation in Christ. How 
could it have been otherwise? This is the way we 
teach our children, and it is the way God has taught 
his children. But if this be true, how utterly un- 
reasonable it is that men, whose ethical ideals have 
been created by Christ’s teaching, should want to 
throw away the Bible because they find some moral 
acts and teaching in parts of the Old Testament 
which they eannot approve! Christ himself dis- 
approved and repealed some of those teachings and 
laws, specifically, but by the new standard he set up 
he has, in effect, repealed everything that falls be- 
low that standard. And yet commentators used to 
labor assiduously to ‘‘reconcile’’ some of the acts 
and teaching of Old Testament characters with the 
higher ethical standard of the New Testament, un- 
der the mistaken impression that they had to do 
that to save the Bible and to save a theory of in- 
spiration which they deemed quite essential to make 
the Bible of any value! 

(8) Elsewhere reference is made to the human 
element in the Bible, at which some good people 
used to get alarmed. But if the human element in 
Christ does not invalidate the revelation through 
Him, why should it be thought a thing incredible 
that God should use spiritually minded men in com- 
municating truth to the world, by so quickening 
their spiritual intuitions by His Spirit, as to enable 
them to understand His will? Besides, those who 
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get alarmed at this use of human agency, forget 
that the Bible was not given to us in English, and 
that in any event we have to depend on human tex- 
tual critics, human translators, and printers, to say 
nothing of very human commentators, and preach- 
ers, who explain to us what the Bible means! No, 
God does not despise human agency, either in mak- 
ing known his will, or in having it published in the 
world. 

(4) Neither the salvation of the world nor the 
worth of the Bible depends upon knowing the exact 
date of certain books of the Bible or who wrote 
them. We do not yet know who wrote the book of 
Hebrews, but we keep right on using it as inspired 
Seripture. The Bible does not stand or fall with 
the settlement of the question whether there were 
two Isaiahs or only one, or whether the Pentateuch 
had a single author or is a composite work. We can 
leave those questions to the critics, while we con- 
tinue to use the spiritual truths contained in those 
books. Harnack, who stands at the head of the 
Bible scholars of the world, said recently that 
higher criticism had done nothing to prevent the 
plain common people from using the Bible as a safe 
guide in all matters of faith and duty. 

The Bible we revere is destined to hold its place 
as the supreme literature of the world: 

1. Because it deals with the sublimest themes in 
the range of the human intellect: God, man, creation, 
sin, redemption, life, death, time and eternity. On 
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all these great subjects it speaks with an authority, 
a certainty and a depth of spiritual insight unparal- 
leled in any other literature. 

2. It contains God’s greatest revelation to man- 
kind of himself, and of his will concerning man, 
human duty and destiny. As long as men are seekers 
after God, and are trying to learn how to bring their 
lives into harmony with him in order to salvation 
and peace, the Bible will remain the supreme Book. 
Because these themes are of perennial interest, the 
Bible will remain a living Book. 

3. Pre-eminently the Bible is the Christ-book. Its 
chief glory is its marvelous story of the Christ—the 
inearnation, the childhood, the boyhood, and the 
perfect manhood of Jesus of Nazareth, culminating 
in his sacrificial death and his resurrection and ascen- 
sion. As long as men love greatness, and goodness, 
and gentleness, and beauty of character, and unself- 
ish devotion to the welfare of mankind, the highest 
wisdom and the loftiest heroism, all combined in one 
perfect Life, the Bible will remain what its name 
signifies—the Book, because it contains the only 
record of such a life. 

4. Because it deals with great themes treated by 
men who have been lifted up, and inspired by them, 
the Bible as literature holds a supreme place in the 
world of letters. What is it that makes great litera- 
ture? Great thoughts on great themes worthily ex- 
pressed, make great literature. The greatest 
thoughts on the greatest themes, most suitably em- 
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bodied, make the greatest literature. A great 
thought which profoundly stirs the human soul 
naturally seeks and usually finds for itself a suit- 
able body. It is this wedding of great ideas with 
great speech that makes great literature. Style is 
not the only thing, nor the chief thing in literature. 
It is necessary to have something to say that is worth 
while, as well as to know how to say it. This is 
why our English Bible has done so much to mould 
the thought and speech of the greatest poets, orators, 
and authors, of the English tongue. Shakespeare, 
Tennyson, and Browning are steeped in Biblical 
ideas and forms of speech, and in the best known of 
our American poets, Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, 
Whittier, and Bryant, are heard the echoes of the 
same sublime music. It would be difficult to men- 
tion a great statesman, advocate, or orator, whose 
speech does not abound in Biblical allusions, quota- 
tions and ideas. Does it not seem reasonable, there- 
fore, that university, college and high school stu- 
dents should seek to become familiar with that liter- 
ature that has done so much to mould the thought 
and speech and characters of the great men of 
history? 

5. Again the Bible is too potent a factor in the 
world’s moral progress to be ignored. To be igno- 
rant of its contents is to be ignorant of the mightiest 
force at work in the world for the material, mental 
and moral improvement of mankind, and that which 
has done most to create the civil and religious lib- 
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erty which we enjoy, and that orderly society which 
gives us security and comfort, and ministers to our 
higher needs. One is reminded here of James Rus- 
sell Lowell’s challenge to the enemies of the Bible, 
when he said in substance, ‘‘Show me a spot of earth 
ten miles square on this planet where a decent man 
ean live in decency, comfort and security, support- 
ing and educating his children, unspoiled and un- 
polluted, a place where age is reverenced, infancy 
respected, womanhood honored and human life held 
in due regard, where the gospel of Christ has not 
gone before and prepared the way, before you ask 
me to join you in opposing it.’’ The challenge re- 
mains unanswered and unanswerable. 

In conversation with a skeptic, several years ago, 
he declared the Bible was only a bundle of forgeries 
palmed off on a ecredulous world, and that Chris- 
tianity, which it taught, was nothing but a gross su- 
perstition. ‘‘Why then,’’ he was asked, ‘‘do you not 
take your family to some place where this super- 
stition has not gone (for there are such places yet 
in the world), and then they would be free from its 
contaminating influences ?’’ ‘‘O,’’ said he, ‘‘I wouldn’t 
take my family to a place like that. I admit that 
Christianity and the Bible create a better human 
society in which to live and rear one’s family than 
infidelity or paganism could build up.’’ My reply was: 
‘“You are far more ecredulous than I am, and can 
believe far more impossible things than I could ac- 
cept! Why, you believe that forgery, falsehood, 
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and superstition yield far better results, and create 
a better civilization than truth, fact, and reason. 
That is an infinitely more difficult thing to believe 
than any proposition the Bible asks you to aecept!’’ 

6. The Bible is the only book that shows us the 
way home to our Father’s house. It alone can make 
us ‘‘wise unto salvation through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus.’’ That is its specialty. It does not 
claim to be a textbook on science, philosophy or 
medicine. It deals with the problem of man’s re- 
lationship to God, and to his fellow-men. It has 
the highest standard of ethics known to the world. 
‘“‘The Scriptures find the hidden spirit of man, and 
cleanse the open life.” As long as men feel the 
guilt of sin and the need of salvation, the Bible will 
hold its supremacy in the libraries of the world, as 
it points the only way to moral cleansing and spirit- 
ual wholeness. 

What, then, is the place of the Bible in Christian- 
ity? It is its textbook. It is the imperishable 
record of the Christian revelation, and of the heart- 
experiences of men who have walked with God. Its 
chief function is to hold up Christ to the world. In 
time past, God spake to men in Moses, and in Elijah, 
and the other prophets; but, ‘‘in these last days he 
has spoken unto us in his Son.’’ Yonder on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, Moses and Elijah both 
appeared ‘‘in glory,’’ to lay down their legal and 
prophetic honors, at the feet of the transfigured 
Christ. Out of the bright cloud which overshadowed 
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them God spoke these great words: ‘‘This is my 
beloved Son in whom I am well pleased: Hear ye 
Him.’’ Since that day, even the words of Moses, 
and the teaching of all the prophets and patriarchs 
of Old Testament times, and of all the apostles and 
evangelists of New Testament times, are to be tested 
by the life and teaching of the World’s Supreme 
Teacher. The church has no higher duty today, 
and no greater opportunity, than to heed that voice 
from the ‘‘excellent glory,’’ saying, ‘‘Hear ye 
Him,’’— in all the great problems which confront it. 

Because the Bible mirrors that face divine, and 
His perfect life and teaching, and because it con- 
tains the greatest thoughts, on the greatest themes 
that ever engaged the attention of mankind, ecarry- 
ing us back to the origin of all things and forward 
to the final consummation of God’s purpose in their 
creation, it is destined to hold the supreme place in 
the world’s literature, and to remain the only au- 
thentie guide to Christ and the Christian life. Other 
books will come and go, but this Sacred Volume will 
go on forever. It is as imperishable as the Spirit 
which breathes through its pages. It has been rid- 
iculed, maligned, banished, and burned by its ene- 
mies, and neglected, misinterpreted, and misrepre- 
sented by its friends; but it still lives, outsells all 
other books, and is gaining a new hold on the life of 
the world. New lines of light, and new streams of 
truth are yet to break out of it, as men go deeper 
into it; for while the objective revelation of God in 
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Christ as recorded in this wonderful volume is final 
and complete, the subjective side of that revelation— 
that is, our comprehension and reception of it—is a 
process not yet completed. New advances in spirit- 
ual experience and development will open up new 
and deeper meanings to familiar passages. Christ’s 
promise that the Holy Spirit would guide us into all 
truth, is still being fulfilled. 

So the Bible, instead of becoming obsolete, is 
becoming a richer and a more enriching volume, as 
the successive ages go by and throw the light of 
their experiences on its sacred pages, giving us a 
deeper and truer interpretation of its great messages 
of truth and life. Well, then do we sing: 


‘‘Blessed Bible! how I love it! 
How it doth my bosom cheer! 
What hath earth like this to covet? 
O what stores of wealth are here!’’ 


IV 


PLACE OF THE CHURCH IN 
CHRIST'S PLAN 


Did Jesus Christ establish any church? Some say 
that he did not; that he simply lived his life, taught 
his doctrine, did his mighty works, died his tragic 
death, and went away to heaven leaving his life and 
teaching to work out their own results; that the 
church which followed was a natural result, but 
can lay no claim to the authority of Christ for its 
existence, its doctrines, its ordinances and its terms 
of membership. Of course there would be small room 
for such a church in Christ’s plan. That there 
were reasons why the church should have been or- 
ganized springing out of the very nature of Christ’s 
gospel, and out of the new and marvelous outburst 
of life following his resurrection from the dead, is 
of course true; but to divorce these reasons from 
Christ’s purpose and authority, is to reason illog- 
ically and without due regard to some very impor- 
tant facts. 

The first and most obvious of these facts is that 
Christ’s work while on earth was preparatory for an 
age-long and world-wide enterprise. He was only 
laying the foundation for a spiritual building whose 
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superstructure was to rise through all coming time. 
Most of the time of his earthly ministry was de- 
voted to the training of a few chosen men who 
would be able, with the guidance of his Spirit, to 
preach his gospel and to carry out his plans for the 
extension of the cause to which he was soon to give 
his life. When by his suffering, death and resur- 
rection from the dead, he had completed the mes- 
sage they were to preach, he met them on a mountain- 
top in Galilee, according to Matthew’s gospel, and 
commissioned them to ‘‘Go, make disciples of all na- 
tions, baptizing them into the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you,’’ adding this gracious promise: ‘‘And 
lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of the 
world.’’ His sublime task moves on to its consum- 
mation, not defeated or even hindered by his death, 
which was not the end of his mission but the chief 
means by which it was to be accomplished. 

As a further preparation for carrying out this great 
commission the apostles were commanded to tarry at 
Jerusalem until they should be endued with power 
from on high. On the first Pentecost after Christ’s 
resurrection, this enduement came with the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit which the ascended Lord 
had sent to them, and his gospel, as a series of com- 
pleted facts, was preached for the first time, and the 
church was born and began its long history. This 
succession of events is mentioned to show that the 
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chureh was no fortuitous accident, no mere human 
expedient, but was the result of an orderly unfolding 
of a divine purpose and plan. 

The second fact, overlooked by those who dis- 
eonnect the church from Christ’s authority and plan, 
is his announcement to Peter, when that apostle 
confessed him as ‘‘the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.’’ ‘‘On this rock,’’ said Jesus, ‘‘I will build 
my church, and the gates of Hades shall not prevail 
against it.’’ Matt. 16:18. This saying of our 
Lord would seem to be determinative of the question 
as to whether he had anything to do with the estab- 
lishment of the church. He is the Builder of it, and 
on this fact rests the assurance that the gates of 
Hades shall not prevail against it. He also is its 
foundation. Paul, to whom Christ made a direct 
revelation of his gospel, declares that: ‘‘Other foun- 
dation can no man lay than that is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ.’’ 1 Cor. 3:11. Who ean doubt that, 
as Christ is Builder of his church, he decided what 
material should be built into it, and form the ‘‘living 
stones’’ of this spiritual house? 

The third fact which shows Christ’s relation to the 
church is that the New Testament speaks of the 
church as a divine organism of which Christ is the 
head. Paul declares that God put all things in sub- 
jection to Christ, ‘‘and gave him to be head over 
all things to the church which is his body, the full- 
ness of him that filleth all in all.’’ Eph. 1:22-23. 
That is a bold figure, making the chureh Christ’s 
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body—an inearnation of Christ, as he was of the 
Father. What other form of speech could possibly 
have expressed so foreibly the vital relation of 
Christ to his church? Hear the same great apostle 
in another passage in the same epistle: ‘‘Speaking 
truth in love, (you) may grow up in all things into 
him, who is the head, even Christ; from whom all 
the body fitly framed and knit together through 
that which every joint supplieth, according to the 
working in due measure of each several part, maketh 
the inerease of the body unto the building up of 
itself in love.’’ Eph. 4:15, 16. 

It seems important to hear these expressions of 
what Jesus and his apostles thought about the 
church, in view of the contempt often shown for it 
by scoffers and unbelievers, and the scant respect 
which is paid to it by many who elaim to be members 
of it. That their relationship to Christ is affected by, 
their attitude towards the church, can searcely be 
believed by many professing Christians who seem to 
feel at liberty to neglect the church, which, in an- 
other figure, is the bride of Christ, and to which he is 
connected by the holiest ties. The fact that many pro- 
fess to admire Christ and yet abuse his church, shows 
that ‘‘they know not what they do.’’ It will be said: 
‘‘But look at the faults of the church as it exists to- 
day, and what discrepaney exists between the lives 
of church members and that of the Christ whose dis- 
ciples they claim to be. See how the church has 
misconceived its mission in the world, and devoted 
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its energies to fine-spun doctrinal differences which 
have no vital interest for the great mass of people, 
tithing its mint, anise and cummin, while neglecting 
the weightier matters of the law, justice and merey 
and faith! Why should we respect a church like 
that?”’ 

Why? Because, with all its faults, it is Christ’s 
church, and he is in it, rebuking its shortcomings, 
correcting its errors, deepening its life, healing its 
divisions, and guiding it to a worthier conception 
of its work and mission. Any one who knows enough 
about the church to eriticize it intelligently, knows 
that it has made splendid progress, notably in the 
last quarter of a century, ir all these respects. Who 
are these erities of the church that they should de- 
mand a perfect organization before they can be 
members of it and work through it? Are their 
lodges, their labor organizations, their political par- 
ties, or the government itself, without fault? We 
should have scant respect for the patriotism of any 
citizen who would refuse to vote or to have any- 
thing to do with or for the State or United States 
Government on the ground that its laws were not 
perfect, or not enforced, and that many of its citizens 
do not obey the laws! No weightier does the reason of 
those appear who profess to reverence Christ, but 
who stand aloof from the church because of its im- 
perfections. 

Two questions emerge at this point: What do we 
mean by the word Church? And what is Christ’s 
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plan? In this discussion the church signifies not any 
single ecclesiastical organization, but the whole body 
of Christians living in the world at one time, and 
found for the most part in various religious bodies, 
where they are, with greater or less fidelity, seeking 
to live the Christ-life, and to extend His work in the 
world. It is this harnessed Christianity—these or- 
ganized groups of Christian believers—that make up 
what we eall the church today. This separation of 
Christians into distinct groups known as denomina- 
tions, may not be an ideal we can admire, but it is a 
fact we must face and reckon with, when we are 
taking stock of our religious assets and liabilities. 
Some of us believe that our denominationalism is a 
temporary stage in the progress of the church from 
the ecclesiastical despotism of the Middle Ages to 
that religious liberty which is a condition of the 
unity for which our Lord prayed. One thing seems 
certain, and that is that in so far as our present 
divisions interfere with that unity, and prevent that 
harmonious co-operation necessary to the conversion 
of the world, they must be put away, just as we put 
away our childish toys when we become men. We 
do not believe it is God’s purpose to bring all 
Christ’s followers into one great ecclesiastical organ- 
ization, with a central authority located in Rome or 
London, or in any other city. That does not seem 
to be the divine ideal of unity, any more than the 
present condition with its rival and competing di- 
visions. There is a ‘‘more excellent way’’ which 
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the church is now learning, which promises to con- 
serve freedom while securing unity. Its motto is 
the old saying of Rupertus Meldinius: ‘‘In things 
essential, unity; in things not essential, liberty; in 
all things, charity.’’ To sum up on this point: 

Jesus Christ established one church in the world. 
That church now exists in a divided condition. Its 
different parts are coming to recognize their kinship, 
and have ceased to regard each other as foes, and 
are learning to co-operate as allies in a common 
cause. They find by brotherly conference that the 
things in which they agree are vastly more impor- 
tant than the things about which they differ. They 
have about decided, too, that the best way to secure 
greater unity is to use the unity which already ex- 
ists, and that working together is the quickest way 
to learn to think together on the great questions vital 
to the kingdom. And so Jesus Christ is bringing his 
seattered sheep together, and the time does not 
seem to be far distant when Dr. Holmes’ prophetic 
lines will come true: 


‘“The walls that fence His flocks apart, 
Shall crack and crumble to decay, 
And every tongue and every heart 
Shali welcome in the new-born day. 


Then shall his glorious church rejoice 
His word of promise to recall, 

One sheltering fold, one Shepherd’s voice, 
One God and Father over all.’’ 
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There remains the other question, ‘‘What is 
Christ’s plan?’’ and then we shall see what place he 
has assigned his church in that plan. One cannot 
read carefully that commission given to the eleven 
on that mountain-top in northern Palestine, with- 
out seeing that the risen Christ, who had just con- 
quered death, means to conquer the world and es- 
tablish a universal spiritual empire. In this last 
charge to his apostles, it is clear that his plan is 
age-long and world-embracing. He is the Author of 
a religion which is for all men, for all time, even 
unto the end of the world. He knows the difficulties 
to be overcome in so stupendous an enterprise; he 
understands that a long time will be necessary for 
its consummation, and that much more than human 
wisdom and strength will be required; and so he 
pledges his presence with them, in carrying out this 
program, unto the end of the ages. The whole world 
of mankind, with all its warring nations, tribes and 
races, is to be Christianized, and brought under the 
dominion of love instead of foree. Men are to be 
re-created in the image of Christ and all the king- 
doms of this world are to become the kingdom of 
our God and of his Christ. 

In comparison with such an undertaking as that, 
all our human enterprises—our Panama Canals, unit- 
ing sundered oceans; our continental railways, tunnel- 
ing the mountains; our great ocean liners, engaged in 
the world’s commerce; our largest irrigation schemes, 
turning rivers out of their ancient channels to make 
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the deserts blossom; and even our poetic dream of 
the ‘‘parliament of man, the federation of the 
world,’’—sink into relative unimportance. In the 
estimation of Jesus, the bringing of even one dis- 
cordant soul into ‘‘tune with the Infinite,’’ where 
new tides of light and life irradiate and transform 
it, the turning of one sinner from the dark path that 
leads downward to death into the upward way that 
grows brighter until the perfect day, is a greater 
thing than to gain the whole material world. In the 
light of this truth we can imagine, but never can 
fully understand, the magnitude of Christ’s plan for 
the redemption of the world. 

As the end Christ has in view is the reconstruc- 
tion of human society on a spiritual basis, and his 
chief means, as we have seen from the Commission 
to his disciples, is the conversion of men by the 
preaching of his gospel, and the teaching of those 
who receive his gospel to observe all that he has 
commanded, it would seem to follow that the church 
is the chief agency in his plan for the regeneration 
of men and of human society. This would follow, 
too, from his headship to the church, and from the 
fact that it is represented as his body, the divine 
organism through which his will is to be executed 
on earth as it isin heaven. This does not mean that 
there are no other agencies employed by him for the 
accomplishment of this end, but they are all related 
to, and draw their inspiration from, that religion 
which the church is charged to preach and teach, 
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and to incarnate in its life and activities. Both the 
home and the State are older institutions than the 
Church of Christ, and are important adjunets in es- 
tablishing the kingdom, the former by its moulding 
influence on character, and the latter by securing 
social order, protection and justice; but both these 
institutions, which are parts of the divine plan for 
the promotion of human good, owe very much to the 
influence of Christ’s teaching for what they are to- 
day. Besides these, the church, as the medium of 
Christ’s gospel with its renewing and revitalizing 
power, has awakened the thirst for knowledge, re- 
leased the mind from its bondage to superstition 
and to moral evil, given man a new sense of his value 
and place in the universe, and so has become, di- 
rectly and indirectly, the foster mother of science, 
art, schools, universal education, invention, discov- 
ery, progress in government, and all the forees mak- 
ing this world a better place in which to live, and 
so helping to bring in ‘‘the new heavens and the new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. ”’ 

It is, therefore, in the judgment of your speaker, 
a very grave mistake not to call it by a worse name, 
which they make who, desiring to promote human 
welfare and to correct the evils which afflict society 
and the modern world, withhold their influence and 
their efforts from the church—Christ’s chosen in- 
strumentality for disseminating that gospel which 
alone can cleanse the human heart and human society 
from its sins, and so make. possible the reign of 
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righteousness, of peace, and of national and interna- 
tional justice, and good will among men. Evan- 
gelization—the renewal of individual souls—is the 
most vital work of the church in promoting social 
and civie righteousness. 

There is one other feature in the mission of the 
church, which Paul mentions, of which we seldom 
think, because it relates to superhuman affairs. On 
that very account, however, it is worthy of our at- 
tention because it clothes the church with a sublime 
dignity and far-reaching influence worthy of its 
great Founder. Speaking of his work as an apostle 
of Christ, in ‘‘preaching among the Gentiles the un- 
searchable riches of Christ,’’ Paul says: ‘‘To the 
intent that now unto the principalities and powers 
in the heavenly places might be made known through 
the church the manifold wisdom of God, according to 
the eternal purpose which he purposed in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.’’ Eph. 3:10,11. No doubt there 
had been deep questionings among the principalities 
and powers in the heavenly places, and throughout 
the ranks of angels and archangels, as to the mean- 
ing and wisdom of this vast expenditure on the part 
of God in sending his own beloved Son into the 
world to become incarnate, to be humiliated by the 
death on the cross, and to rise again from the dead. 
Could there be any possible outcome of such sacri- 
fices on the part of God, with all the martyrdoms 
and sufferings of prophets and apostles, that would 
justify all this long-suffering of our heavenly Father, 
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in his effort to rescue from sin and death his perish- 
ing children? Paul declares that these questionings 
are to be answered by the church, which, by the 
heavenly character of the redeemed, by the glory of 
their sacrificial lives, and by the moral beauty and 
order which they would bring to human society, 
would vindicate the manifold wisdom of God, and 
bring a new revenue of glory to his name from the 
principalities and powers in the heavenly places. 
What manner of people ought they to be who, as 
members of Christ’s church, are charged with so 
high and sublime a mission as the vindication of 
God’s wisdom to intelligences in other spheres? 

The best friends of the church realize that in its 
present condition it is not the effective agency that 
Christ intended it to be, and is still seeking to make 
it, for accomplishing his purposes and realizing his 
high ideals in the world. They are working with 
Christ to remove those evils and mistakes of the 
church which have so seriously hindered its work 
‘in the past. It is not a blind optimism, but the 
spiritual perception of faith, that recognizes the 
splendid progress which has been made in this direc- 
tion, and the possibility, yea, the certainty, of fully 
realizing the ideal of the great Builder of the church. 
May I be permitted to point out a few of the unmis- 
takable indications that the church is putting away 
her childish things and preparing to grapple more 
seriously and effectively with the great problems 
and tasks which now confront her? 
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1. In the first place there is more intelligent, 
purposive, study of the sacred Scriptures now and 
for the past few years, under the auspices of the 
church, than ever before. Men have a much clearer 
view of what the Bible is for, and how it came into 
our possession, and the proper methods of studying 
it, than ever before. This fact in itself is creating a 
new interest in Bible study. More men are in the 
adult Bible classes in our Sunday schools than 
were ever seen there before. Even the state univer- 
sities are calling in Bible experts, and lecturers on 
religious topics, for the benefit of their students, 
which means much for the religious life of the 
future. 

2. There is what Dr. Fairbairn ealls ‘‘a new feel- 
ing for Christ’’ manifest in these later years, which 
means that the church is catching more of his 
spirit, and is looking at its task through his eyes. 
It means a new pre-eminence for Christ in our re- 
ligious thinking and in our Christian activities, and 
a revitalization of the church through closer contact 
with him. 

3. Naturally enough this new passion for Christ 
has begotten a fresh interest in the work of carrying 
his gospel to the ends of the earth. Never was the 
work of foreign missions carried on on such a scale 
as within the last few years. The church is coming 
to see that it cannot have the full fellowship of her 
Lord while she neglects this supreme task which 
he has laid upon her. Local churches used to labor 
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under the delusion that money and men given to 
foreign missions detracted just that much from their 
power to do their local work. They are finding out 
that their efficiency for work at home is in propor- 
tion to the degree in which they give themselves 
to Christ’s world-wide program. 

4. No less a revival is going on in our churches 
for reaching the unevangelized masses in our own 
borders, and Christianizing our social order. This 
‘“‘new feeling for Christ’’ and the new attitude 
toward him which it involves, has altered the atti- 
tude of the chureh towards social conditions, and 
civic improvement, and to the needs of the poor and 
neglected portions of our population. It is a period 
of social reconstruction, necessitated by Christ’s 
teaching and example. 

5. There is a new sense of the proportion of truth, 
and a noticeable change of emphasis in the preach- 
ing, and teaching of our time. Themes of a specula- 
tive nature that a few years ago were deemed im- 
portant have dropped to a subordinate place, and 
other and more vital subjects and doctrines have 
come to the front. The result of this change of em- 
phasis is bound to be great in effecting needed re- 
forms, and its results are already clearly visible. 

6. Perhaps the greatest change which has come to 
the church in modern times, in view of its practical 
results and splendid possibilities, is the deepened 
conviction of the evils of denominational divisions, 
with the strifes, jealousies, and misconceptions of 
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each other which in the past have marred its peace 
and weakened its strength for aggressive warfare 
against the works of the devil. The prayer of Jesus 
for the oneness of his disciples in order that the 
world might believe on him, so long eclipsed by our 
denominational zeal, is coming to its own, and is 
being echoed in thousands and even millions of 
Christian hearts. The latest and perhaps the most 
significant of the various expressions of this desire 
for the union of God’s people is the ‘‘Federation of 
the Churches of Christ in America,’’ which includes 
more than thirty of the Protestant Evangelical 
churches, with a membership of more than sixteen 
millions, which have pledged themselves to co-operate 
as brethren, in the name of Christ alone, in their 
efforts to extend the kingdom of God. This working 
together as brethren is already strengthening the 
bond of brotherhood, bringing the churches closer to- 
gether, and is moving steadily towards the realiza- 
tion of our Lord’s prayer, that his followers might 
be one. 

And so Christ’s Church is yet to be, as Paul said, 
‘‘a glorious church, without spot or wrinkle or any 
such thing,’’—the beautiful creation of the Builder’s 
wisdom, love and patient waiting through the cen- 
turies. 

In the old city of Cologne, Germany, there were 
laid the foundations of a great cathedral, several 
centuries ago. Its architect had given great thought 
to his plans and specifications, for it was to be, when 
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completed, a magnificent structure that would at- 
tract the admiration of the world. Soon after the 
building had begun to rise above the foundation, a 
revolution broke out that put a stop to the work. 
When the work on the building was resumed, but 
before the walls were completed, there was another 
war which delayed the work on the cathedral for 
some time. It was only after repeated interruptions 
that the workmen were allowed to carry out to 
completion the original plans of the architect. One 
can easily imagine how the passers-by, during these 
periods of delay, wagged their heads in derision, 
and criticized both the building and its architect 
and builder. But in spite of wars and delays and 
criticisms, the last stone was placed on the historic 
pile during the last century, and all the travelers 
to Europe now go to Cologne to see that glorious 
cathedral. A few years after its completion, I saw 
it one evening, as the setting sun, coming out from 
behind the clouds, glorified its forest of spires, tow- 
ers and pinnacles and revealed its symmetry, beauty 
and magnificence. If the builder and architect could 
have seen it at that moment they would have felt re- 
paid for all their toil and patient waiting. 

Wait until the Builder of the Church completes 
the structure, and all his plans have been realized, 
before you indulge in criticism of the Church as 
Christ planned it. ‘‘A glorious church,’’ it is yet to 
be, ‘‘without spot,’’ that is, moral defilement, and 
‘‘without wrinkle,’’ that is, any sign of age or decay. 
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When the church shall have put away its errors, 
healed its divisions, and united its forces under 
Christ’s leadership, for a combined movement 
against those evils that curse the world, such as 
war, the liquor-traffic, white slavery, child labor, 
and every political or social abomination that wars 
against the welfare of the race, then will heaven be- 
hold such a moral struggle for the supremacy of the 
Right against the Wrong as was never witnessed be- 
fore on this earth—a struggle which can have but one 
issue—the overthrow of the kingdom of Satan, and 
the bringing in of the reign of Christ over all the 
earth. For this purpose Christ established his 
church, and he will lead it on to this majestic con- 
summation. 

‘“‘Now unto him that is able to do exceeding 
abundantly, above all that we ask or think, accord- 
ing to the power that worketh in us, unto him be 
the glory in the church, and in Christ Jesus unto 
all generations forever and ever. Amen!’’ 


V 


PLACE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
KINGDOM OF GOD 


The two most fundamental and characteristic eon- 
ceptions in the Christ’s teaching are, the fatherhood 
of God and the Kingdom of God. The first of 
these has been treated in a former lecture. The 
latter I am to deal with in this closing lecture of 
the series. 

The kingdom of God and the kingdom of heaven 
are phrases frequently occurring in the teaching of 
Jesus and in such a way as to indicate what im- 
portance he attached to this concept, and how 
vitally it was related to his mission in the world. 
In the first beatitude ‘‘the kingdom of heaven’’ is 
promised to ‘‘the poor in spirit,’’ as the summation 
of spiritual wealth. Matt. 5:3. In the prayer 
which he taught his disciples to pray, the first 
formal petition is, ‘‘Thy kingdom come, Thy will 
be done, as in heaven, so on earth.’’ Matt. 6:10. 
When he answered the old Roman question of the 
summum bonum, or What is the greatest good? He 
said, ‘‘Seek ye first his kingdom and his righteous- 
ness; and all these things shall be added unto you.’’ 
Matt. 6:33. These sayings of Jesus are sufficient 
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in themselves to show that in his thought of life the 
kingdom was first—the supreme blessedness, the su- 
preme object of our petitions, and the supreme good, 
in the train of which all needful things follow. 
What does Jesus mean by the kingdom of God? 
We know what the people of Jesus’ time thought it 
meant. When John the Baptist appeared in the 
wilderness of Judea preaching, and saying to the 
erowds which attended his ministry, ‘‘Repent ye, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand,’’ they un- 
derstood that a new empire was to succeed that of 
the Caesars, and that the people of Israel would 
throw off the Roman yoke, bring their oppressors 
into subjection and share in the glory of the Mes- 
sianie reign. A tremendous excitement had been 
ereated by John’s preaching, and immense multi- 
tudes came to his baptism. It is probable that John 
shared in the general expectation of the kingdom 
about to be established, except that he believed that 
those who entered it must manifest a reformation 
of life. Hence he sternly rebuked the Pharisees 
and Sadducees who came to his baptism, saying to 
them, ‘‘Ye offspring of vipers, who warned you to 
flee from the wrath to eome? Bring forth, there- 
fore, fruit worthy of repentance.’’ ‘‘And even now 
the axe lieth at the root of the tree; every tree that 
bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down and 
east into the fire.’’ John understood well that the 
kingdom which he was announcing was to be based 
on very different principles from those of any pre- 
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ceding kingdom and was to have a much higher 
ethical standard than had been hitherto recognized; 
but it was hardly to have been expected that he 
would share Christ’s idea of its spiritual character, 
as a kingdom of love in which force was to have no 
part. He was the last of the Old Testament prophets 
and was not himself permitted to live long enough 
to enter Christ’s kingdom; hence ‘‘the least in the 
kingdom of heaven was greater than he,’’ although 
of those born of women there was none greater than 
he. The prophets before him had predicted a king- 
dom, which the Jews interpreted to be a literal reign 
here on the earth in which they would triumph over 
their enemies. John’s announcement awakened ex- 
pectations of that kind of kingdom. Hence the ex- 
citement which his message created. 

But the thought of Jesus concerning the kingdom 
which he came to establish was very different. It 
was internal, spiritual, and based on a new prin- 
ciple—the principle of love to God and man. It 
was the divine sway of God over the hearts and 
lives of men, exerted by Jesus Christ. In this sub- 
jective sense Christ could say, ‘‘The kingdom of 
God is within you.’’ And yet it was to objectify 
itself in human society, and to be regarded as ‘‘a 
sphere of privilege and blessing into which the dis- 
ciple is admitted, in which he receives the forgive- 
ness of his sins, attains the satisfaction of his 
spiritual wants, is filled with righteousness, and in- 
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herits the felicity of eternal life.’’ (Hastings Dict. 
Art. Kingdom of God, p. 852.) 

It is not to be identified with the church, though 
the two are closely related and seem to touch and 
coincide at some points. But the kingdom of God 
operates in a much wider sphere than does the 
church, which is the chief agency for its extension. 
The church, however, is the visible expression of 
the kingdom of God in its purely religious aspect, 
and that fact establishes a very vital relation be- 
tween the two. The kingdom of God in its objective 
sense, as stated above, into which persons may enter 
on certain definite terms (John 3:5) may be con- 
sidered as identical with the church. But we are all 
glad to believe that the spiritual and internal power 
of the kingdom is influencing art, literature, govern- 
ment, and, in a word, our civilization, outside the 
sphere of the church. When the church shall have 
accomplished its mission in the world, and the king- 
dom of God shall have objectified its principles in 
human society, their spheres will coincide through- 
out, and the church triumphant will be the kingdom 
completed, or made universal. 

But the kingdom of God is too large a conception 
to define. Let me mention a few facts concernng it 
and some of its principles and characteristics: 

(1) It is not a kingdom which human wisdom has 
devised and human power has launched. Jesus said 
distinetly: ‘‘My kingdom is not of this world: if 
my kingdom were of this world then would my 
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servants fight, that I should not be delivered to the 
Jews; but now is my kingdom not from hence.’’ 
John 18:36. It is founded on different principles 
and propagated by different laws—a fact which has 
sometimes been forgotten in the history of the 
church. 

(2) While Christ’s kingdom is not of the world, 
it is in the world, which is the legitimate field of its 
operations. It had its beginning in Christ alone, and 
then spread among his disciples slowly, just as they 
were able to grasp its spiritual principles and aims. 
It is at the present time, and has been for nineteen 
centuries, as real and as actual a government here 
on this earth, as the Empire of Great Britain, the 
Republic of the United States, or any other earthly 
government. Indeed, should there come any con- 
flict between these earthly governments and the 
kingdom of God, by the enactment of any law which 
would forbid the citizens of Christ’s kingdom to 
obey any of his clear commands or teaching, mul- 
tiplied millions of Christ’s followers would ignore 
such a law at the peril of property and of life itself, 
saying with Peter and John, when they were ar- 
raigned before the council for preaching the gospel, 
‘‘Whether it is right in the sight of God to hearken 
unto you rather than unto God, judge ye.’’ Acts 
4:19. Immediately they would feel that they owed 
their first allegiance to God, and that no human 
government, which is also ordained of God for serv- 
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ice in a different sphere, had any right to interfere 
with such allegiance. So much, as to the actual ex- 
istence and real power, now on this earth, of this 
heavenly kingdom which some would relegate to 
the distant future, or to the shadowy realm of invis- 
ibility and intangibility, where its force in this 
material world is not to be reckoned with. 

(3) The kingdom of God claims the allegiance 
of all men—not of an elect few, not of church mem- 
bers alone, not of the good and obedient alone— 
but of all men, on the ground that they are moral, 
rational beings, and hence accountable to God who 
thus endowed them. The notion which some people 
seem to have, that while they remain outside the 
kingdom of God, or the church, they have a sort of 
license to carry on shady transactions and pursue 
doubtful vocations, which of course they would have 
to give up if they became citizens of Christ’s king- 
dom, is based on the false assumption that coming 
into the church or kingdom of God, is what creates 
the moral obligation to live up to one’s highest ideal 
of right, whereas, that is only acknowledging an 
obligation which already exists because man is a 
moral, responsible being. The claim of God’s king- 
dom on the allegiance of mankind is as universal as 
the air we breathe, and like the air presses on every 
square foot of the earth’s surface where there is a 
human soul and a conscience. As the psalmist 
puts it: 
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‘‘Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? 
Or whither shall I flee from thy presence? 
If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there. 
If I make my bed in Sheol, behold thou art there. 
If I take the wings of the morning, 
And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; 
Even there shall thy hand lead me, 
And thy right hand shall hold me.”’ 


No, there is no escaping God, nor the obligation to 
obey him so far as we understand his will con- 
cerning us. 

(4) The kingdom of God claims the allegiance not 
only of all men, but of the whole man. Some people 
are willing to give God a small place in their mind 
and heart, and a small part of their time; but they 
draw the line on taking him into all their plans and 
purposes and into all their private and publie af- 
fairs. But God refuses to be fenced off in a corner 
of our nature. He demands free range in all the 
reaches of the mind, the heart, the will, the con- 
science and the imagination. This of course breaks 
down much of our customary distinction between 
the sacred and the secular, and makes all life sacred. 
The religion of the kingdom is not something to be 
kept in the cloister, and confined to holy days and 
holy places, but is intended to permeate and purify 
all life—our business, our polities, our social rela- 
tions, our homes, our work, our leisure, our sport, 
our private and our public life. Of course there are 
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those who say this will contaminate and destroy our 
religion, which is too pure and sacred a thing to 
come in contact with our market-places, our offices 
and shops, and especially our voting-booths, our po- 
litical caucuses, and our legislative halls. This is 
like saying, ‘‘Don’t spoil that pure white salt, by 
bringing it into contact with the fresh meat, but put 
your meat in the cellar and keep your salt in the 
attic, where it will be safe!’’ ‘‘But who wants to 
save the salt? It’s the meat we want to save,’’ would 
be the obvious reply. We are not asked to save-the 
religion of Christ’s kingdom, but to use it in saving 
men, society, and our civilization. Christ will take 
eare of his religion, and of his kingdom, if those 
whom he ealls ‘‘the salt of the earth’’ will see to 
it that the salt is well rubbed into our social, polit- 
ical, and industrial life. 

(5) A glorious fact about this kingdom is that 
this earth is to be the scene of its conflicts and of its 
ultimate triumphant reign. In that marvelous 
prayer which our Lord taught us to pray, occurs this 
petition: ‘‘Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done 
on earth, as it is done in heaven.’’ Notice, it does not 
read, nor does it mean, ‘‘Thy will be endured on 
earth,’’ but, ‘‘Thy will be done on earth, as it is done 
in heaven.’’ That prayer has in it the seeds of the 
world’s greatest revolution, because it means a 
spiritual renovation and recreation of the individual, 
social, industrial and governmental life of the world. 
It gives a program to the church, and to all sub- 
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ordinate agencies working in harmony with it for 
bringing in the kingdom in its triumphant and uni- 
versal reign. Whatever custom, or law, or usage, or 
institution, now exists on this earth, contrary to the 
will of God as Christ has revealed him, is to be op- 
posed and overthrown. No matter how strongly 
intrenched it is in long usage, in human prejudice, 
and in financial investment, it is to be ground to 
powder under the advancing chariot wheels of God’s 
kingdom, if it antagonize the divine purpose con- 
cerning the welfare of men and the redemption of 
the world. Those who doubt this are ‘‘blind and 
cannot see afar off.’’ They lack faith. They see the 
material obstacles in the way, but not the spiritual 
forces that are arrayed against them. God’s will is 
to be the supreme law on this planet, as in heaven. 
War, with its crushing armaments; slavery, in all 
its forms; commercialized lust; greed, graft, and 
guilty gain; the damnable traffic in liquor and opium, 
with their debauching and degrading influence on 
man—God’s child—with all the injustices, and in- 
equalities of opportunity, and oppressions of the 
weak, must go; as the kingdom of God marches on 
to its ultimate goal. Impossible, does some one say? 
Not with the God whom Jesus Christ reveals. What 
ought to be will be, in a world of men over which the 
Almighty Father rules. 

(6) I am often asked, whether I think the king- 
dom of God is receding or advancing; or, as men 
generally put it, whether the world is growing bet- 
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ter or worse. To a Philadelphia paper that was 
preparing a symposium on this question, and who 
asked me for a reply, I said: ‘‘ Another form of your 
question would be, ‘Is God dead, or does he still 
live?’’’ TI believe in a living God, and hence in the 
moral progress of the world. It is well, however, for 
us to bear in mind what Jesus said concerning the 
methods of the kingdom’s growth. The parable of the 
mustard seed (Matt. 13:31, 32) teaches that it was to 
have a very small and unpromising beginning, but 
that it was to grow into large proportions. Here is 
one of the ‘‘natural laws in the spiritual world,’’ of 
which Henry Drummond told us in his suggestive 
book, many years ago. Not by catastrophic demon- 
strations, but by the simple law of growth, the king- 
dom of God was to come into largeness of power 
and influence. The parable of the leaven in the meal 
(Matt. 13:33), shows that the kingdom was to ad- 
vanee by hidden processes, and by silent and un- 
seen forces, where life touches life and conveys the 
seeret of its power by the individual touch. It may 
be well that, under the operation of these laws of 
the kingdom, it may seem to casual observers to be 
making no progress, or even to recede, while at the 
same time, underneath the surface of things, there 
is a steady growth in faith, and other Christian 
graces, and in the community the unseen force of the 
leaven of truth is doing its work, and that both these 
processes will sooner or later manifest themselves 
in overt acts of confession and obedience. Other 
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parables show too, that the enemy is not sleeping, 
if the Christian husbandman occasionally does, and 
that he sows noxious seed in the same field with the 
good seed; and that not all the good seed sown 
brings fruit to perfection, on account of the soil into 
which it falls. But in spite of these drawbacks, the 
harvest will be reaped, the tares will be destroyed, 
and the sower and the reaper will rejoice together 
in the glad song of the harvest home. 

And so, I should say, that while here and there 
in certain localities, and in a limited time, the king- 
dom of God may recede instead of advance, yet in 
the field at large, and within a scope of time long 
enough for truth to recover from some wound it 
has received in the house of its friends, you will 
always find that the kingdom has gone forward and 
not backward. Sometimes in traveling on the Mis- 
sissippi River, one may notice an eddy here and 
there near the shore where the water is shallow, 
where the river seems to be turning back; but out 
yonder in the midst of the stream you will readily 
see that the lordly current is moving on majestically 
to its home in the gulf. So the great current of 
history, if you examine it at the center, where epoch- 
making events mark the direction of the world’s 
movement, will be seen to be tending, slowly it may 
seem, but surely, towards the ideals of the kingdom 
of God. Not to speak longer of the changes which 
have occurred within my own memory, or even 
within the last marvelous century, let us take the 
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longer and the wider view, and go back to the be- 
ginning of this kingdom, when it was yet only as a 
mustard seed, and very briefly contrast the condition 
of the world at that time, with its present condition, 
that we may assure ourselves that God’s kingdom 
has been a salutary force in humanity, and that it 
is moving steadily and sublimely forward to the 
realization of its high ideals. 

At the time when the kingdom was beginning its 
course, Rome sat upon her seven hills and ruled 
the world. The Roman Empire was the proud mis- 
tress of all lands, peoples and governments. Its 
emperors were pagan, its gods, for the intelligent, 
were dead, but in so far as they lived they were the 
deified passions of lust and revenge. The great mass 
of the people were slaves, whose very lives were 
little regarded. The very amusements of the people 
were cruel to an almost incredible degree. Woman- 
hood was dishonored and marriage a jest. Children 
were abandoned and left to perish, when not de- 
sired. There was not an orphanage or a hospital 
worthy of the name in all the Roman Empire. So- 
ciety was rotten to the core and the empire was 
honeycombed with intrigue and corruption. De- 
spair was settling down on the world, and even the 
poets were pessimists. And against that black wall 
of tyranny, of idolatry, and of crime and cruelty, 
there stood alone, down in one of the smaller prov- 
inces of the Roman Empire, one called Jesus, the 
son of a Galilean carpenter, who claimed that he 
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had come into the world to reveal the true God and 
to establish a kingdom of truth based on love. The 
world did not know him, his nation rejected him, 
his few followers, mostly humble fishermen, were 
devoted to him, but did not fully understand him, 
but he was patiently teaching them the principles 
of his kingdom, and going about through Galilee 
and Judea ‘‘doing good.’’ That was all of the king- 
dom of God. And Pagan Rome, with its power and 
prestige dominated the world. 

But now! Where is the proud Roman Empire? 
Trampled into fine dust beneath the feet of the 
world’s advancing hosts. Where are its pagan, per- 
secuting emperors, who sacrified Christians to make 
a Roman holiday? Gone to the oblivion they de- 
serve, save their immortality of infamy. The slavery 
which then cursed the world has perished from the 
earth, and free men in all lands are asserting their 
rights and privileges in government. Woman has 
been lifted up and crowned queen of the home, and 
her mind and heart are contributing to the enrich- 
ment of the world in the finer things of life. Child- 
hood is fondly cherished, and children are prized as 
God’s choicest gifts. Orphanages, hospitals, and 
homes for the aged poor have sprung up in the 
wake of the gospel, and schools offer their treasures 
of learning to the children without money and with- 
out price. That little band of disciples which fol- 
lowed Jesus in Palestine has grown into a mighty 
sacramental host which no man can number, and is 
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girdling the globe today with the gospel message. 
The world’s leading nations are now Christian na- 
tions. That Galilean Teacher, who was ‘‘despised 
and rejected of men,’’ who had ‘‘not where to lay 
his head,’’ who was slain by his generation—what 
of him? He is today the most potent Figure in the 
life of the world, and is doing more to influence the 
course of human history than all the kings, em- 
perors, scholars and philosophers on the earth. Mil- 
lions in the world would gladly die for him, and 
each day witnesses the increase of his government 
and of his influence upon the world’s civilization. 
Every time the earth turns on its axis thousands of 
new converts rally to his advancing banner. Has 
not the kingdom of God made great advancement? 
History furnishes the indisputable answer. 

This progress has not been without delays, hin- 
drances and even retrogressions, here and there 
through the centuries, for the enemy has been at 
work, as Christ foretold, sowing tares among the 
wheat. The treasure of divine truth and life has 
been in earthen vessels. Long periods have been 
made dark by the partial eclipse of the true light. 
But periods of reformation have followed those pe- 
riods of declension and apostasy, in which there has 
been a revival of truth and of scriptural faith and 
piety. And so, on the whole the kingdom of God 
has gone on its conquering way witnessing the 
downfall of many empires to rise no more and con- 
tinually renewing its youth and vigor at the foun- 
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tain of truth and life—its own immortal and un- 
changeable King. 

Since many of the obstacles which have impeded 
the progress of the kingdom of God in the past 
have been removed out of the way, is it too much to 
hope, is it not reasonable to expect, that it will 
make much more rapid progress in the future than 
it has made in the past? The restraining hand of 
ecclesiastical authority, followed by the wasting 
and weakening influence of division and strife— 
have we not seen and experienced the folly of both 
these mistakes? Is the church not hearing her 
Lord’s word once more: ‘‘One is your Master, and 
all ye are brethren.’’ Matt. 22:8. She is also 
hearing and heeding, as never before since the apos- 
tolie age, the prayer of her Master: ‘‘That they 
may all be one; even as thou, Father, art in me, and 
I in thee, that they also may be in us: that the world 
may believe that thou didst send me.’’ John 17:21. 
This tender, pleading petition for the unity of his 
followers, wrung out of Christ’s breaking heart un- 
der the dark shadows of Gethsemane and the Cross, 
is finding the heart of the church today, and is 
drawing its sundered parts into closer fellowship 
and co-operation in service to mankind than it has 
known for many centuries. This fact, coupled with 
the truer and broader interpretation of the mission 
of the church as the divinely-appointed agent for 
extending the reign of Christ over the whole of 
human life, is bound to give a tremendous momentum 
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to the progress of the kingdom of God in the com- 
ing years. 

In view of this brief historical survey of the 
progress of God’s reign over mankind, through 
Christ, during the centuries of the Christian Era, 
and the much more rapid growth during the last 
half century in the work of foreign missions, and in 
social service, looking to the Christianization of the 
social order, and especially in view of the co-oper- 
ative methods adopted by the Evangelical Protestant 
bodies of America, with the deep yearning for even 
a closer and more vital union with each other and 
with our common Lord and Master, are we not justi- 
fied in anticipating an era of marvelous develop- 
ment in the resources of the kingdom, both in men 
and means, during the twentieth century—an era 
of progress in the life of the spirit comparable to 
the material development of the past century? 

Standing on his lonely sea-girt isle, whither he 
had been banished for his testimony for Christ, the 
Seer of Patmos, using the telescope of faith, was 
able to see visions of the future, and here are some 
of the things he saw: ‘‘And I saw a new heaven 
and a new earth; for the first heaven and the first 
earth are passed away; and the sea is no more. 
And I saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming 
down out of heaven from God, made ready as a 
bride adorned for her husband. And I heard a great 
voice out of the throne saying, Behold, the taber- 
nacle of God is with men, and he shall dwell with 
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them, and they shall be his peoples, and God him- 
self shall be with them, and be their God; and he 
shall wipe away every tear from their eyes; and 
death shall be no more; neither shall there be mourn- 
ing, nor crying, nor pain any more; the first things 
are passed away. And he that sitteth on the throne 
said, Behold, I make all things new.’”’ Rey. 21:1-5. 
All this John saw as accomplished facts, because 
he had been lifted by the Spirit into the timeless 
realm of the eternal Now. 

Standing as we do today on the heights of the 
twentieth century, and looking backward through 
the ages where ‘‘one increasing purpose runs,’’ and 
forward into the future with its brightening promise, 
is it not possible for Faith to see, all around the 
horizon, the foregleams, the reddening dawn, of 
that glorious day which John foresaw, when all 
the kingdoms of this world shall have become the 
kingdom of our Lord Christ, and he shall reign 
from sea to sea, and over all the continents and 
lands, and the islands of the sea; when the New 
Jerusalem, the City of God, shall descend from 
heaven to earth, and the tabernacle of God shall be 
pitched with men; and God himself shall wipe away 
all tears, heal all broken hearts, banish all enmities, 
right all wrongs, lift all burdens from weary shoul- 
ders, and cause Peace and Righteousness—twin off- 
spring of heaven—to make their permanent abode 
with the sons of men. Then shall the glad earth be 
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radiant with the smile of God, whose will shall be 
done here on earth as it is done in heaven. 


Note.—The great European war broke out after 
this lecture was prepared, but it does not change 
our optimism concerning the progress of the king- 
dom of God. There is, as history shows, progress 
by crisis, as well as by the method of evolution. 
God knows how to overrule wars for the advance- 
ment of his reign of peace and righteousness. 
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